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Great dissatisfaction exists in Australia and New 
Zealand over the conscription enforced in those 
countries. Forcing boys to be soldiers can never be 
popular again. The facts furnished by the Austra- 
lian Freedom League, with headquarters at Mel- 
bourne, show how inhuman and illogical the con- 
scription system is. Compulsory parades and drills, 
arrests, birching, and warrants of execution do not 
promote patriotism. All such constitute an offense 
against the sacredness of childhood and sets up a 
military state within a civil state. It tends to de- 
velop a military caste and to degrade a nation’s 
ideals and conscience. The system places its stam 
on the mere child and makes him a part of the mili- 
tary machine at twelve years of age. At fourteen 
he is under military control. These “Defense Acts,” 
so called, established the compulsory military train- 


ing in 1909, and it began to be administered in the 
year 1911. In Australia all males are compelled to 
drill from 12 to 25 years of age and in New Zealand 
from 14 to 21 years. The opposition is very great, 
resulting in fines and attachment of wages, in im- 
prisonment at hard labor, in military detention in 
barracks, sometimes for ninety days; in depriving 
offenders of civil rights, possibly for ten vears. 
These are but a few of the accompanying evils. 
The Minister of Education of New Zealand requires 
the masters of schools and colleges to withhold “Free 
Places and Grants” from any student unless he can 
present a certificate showing that he has complied 
with the provisions of the Defense Acts. 

There have been approximately three thousand 
prosecutions in New Zealand, the total population 
of which is but a little over a million. In Australia 
there have been approximately thirteen thousand 
prosecutions. As a result numbers of prominent 
citizens of Australia and New Zealand have formed 
National Freedom Leagues and Peace Councils to 
resist the encroachments on their civil and religious 
liberties. Financial help is being urgently solicited 
both in England and the United States to pay the 
expenses of central offices, secretaries, literature, 
deputations, meetings, legal advice, ete. The work 
of these most important leagues should be aided im- 
mediately in every possible way. Tf the system of 
conscription finally prevails in Australia or New 
Zealand it will be still more vigorously advocated 
in the mother-land by the National Service League. 
which is eagerly hoping for the success of the train- 
ing in Australia. At a recent meeting in Welling 
ton, at which the Prime Minister was present, the 
acting commandant of the New Zealand forces, 
Colonel Heard, said: “We want universal military 
training. Our idea is to start a citizen army, so 
that, like Australia, we may set a good example to 
the old country. If we can make our citizen army 
a suecess, the old country will see that universal 
training is not such a very dreadful thing, and will 
take heart and at once bring such training into 
force. This scheme is being carried out in the face 
of opposition, but is going on well.” From impor- 
tant official utterances on several occasions it seems 
clear that the Defense Laws form part of a definite 
policy of Imperial Defense and are not a simple 
colonial matter. Colonel Bird, secretary of the Na- 
tional Service League, has spoken with no uncer- 
tain meaning when he declared that “ere long we 
shall be driven in this country to adopt some form 
of compulsory training in consequence of the suc- 
cess which has attended the training under compul- 
sion in the very democratic community of New 
Zealand.” 
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The system of conscription, if established in Eng- 
land, would thus be brought nearer to our own land 
and its malign influence spread far and wide. En- 
forced military training has already a large num- 
ber of advocates, who are seeking every opportunity 
to promote the militarizing of the youth of this free 
democratic country. The evil effects of conscription 
are but too clearly seen in the countries of Europe. 
Tt is an illogical and intolerable system, and every 
right-minded person should protest with vigor and 
persistence against it in every form. 


ad 


The Fundamental Question in Mexico. 


The conflict between international law, pecuniary 
interests, and common ethics makes it extremely 
difficult to speak dogmatically of the present situa- 
tion in Mexico. Since the execution of Maximilian, 
in 1867, the history of Mexico has until most re- 
cently revolved around Porfirio Diaz, who ousted 
his predecessor and became President in 1877. 
Under the ruthless despotism of this tyrant Mexico 
was reduced to a condition of industrial peace, but 
her people to a blighting slavery. The reaction 
against this despotism found expression in the Ma- 
derist movement in the north of Mexico—a move- 
ment which finally unseated Diaz and sent him 
from the country. Madero, scholar and idealist, set 
himself the task of restoring order in the place of 
anarchy. He was shot to death, however, before 
the world had time to judge him fairly. By what 
is called a “coup d’état” in some quarters General 
Huerta became the head of the professional army 
at the capital, and of the government itself. 

The United States has watched the conduct of 
affairs in that unhappy country with increasing con- 
cern. The Maderists under General Carranza in the 
north seem to be increasing in power, and the issue 
between tyranny and democracy is becoming more 
clearly drawn. The Wilson administration has re- 
fused to recognize General Huerta. It ordered a 
presidential election there, with instructions to Gen- 
eral Huerta that he must not be a candidate for the 
place. Other demands have been made by our Gov- 
ernment that constitute technically acts of interven- 
tion. In a sense they have been in violation of the 
Hague Convention of 1899 and of the principle of 
international law that each state is an independent 
sovereignty. It is directly counter to the principle 
that intervention can be admitted only upon one 
ground and that of self-preservation. 

Fundamentally, however, the question in Mexico 
is not one of protection for our citizens there. It is 
not a question of the rights of property and property 
interests, established ruthlessly by the iniquitous 
system of “concessions.” It is not a question 





whether the present dictator of Mexico is or is not 
a murderer. It is not a question of party politics. 
It is not even a question of international law. It is 
rather the ages-old question of what can best be done 
to overcome peonage, to raise the Mexican people 
out of serfdom, to promote self-government in a 
country stifled by worse than a feudal tyranny, 
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There can be no good government but self-govern- 
ment in Mexico or anywhere else. General Huerta 
is undoubtedly in the way of the onward growth of 
such government in Mexico. The ultimate ques- 
tion, therefore, is, How far has the United States 
duty in the premises? Our frank answer to this 
question is, We do not know. The Government it- 
self does not seem to know. Of this we are con- 
vinced, however, that the motives of the Adminis- 
tration are of the highest. Only time can reveal 
the wisdom of its course. 


A Sunday for Peace. 


For twenty-one years a Sunday has been set apart 
by the leaders of the peace movement for the special 
consideration, by Christian churches, of the cause of 
international friendship and amity. Peace Sunday was 
instituted by the Second International Peace Congress 
in 1890, on the suggestion of the Peace Society, Lon- 
don. From that time the Sunday before Christmas has 
been each year observed by English peacemakers as a 
day for prayer and the exposition of the principles of 
peace and good will. Large amounts of literature have 
been distributed among religious teachers, and many 
discourses have been pronounced on the subject of peace 
year after year in the churches of Great Britain, and 
on some special occasions there have been many thou- 
sands of sermons preached on that day. Within the 
last four or five years more attention has been given to 
this Sunday among the European churches than here- 
tofore. 

In America Peace Sunday has been observed regu- 
larly for twenty years on the third Sabbath of Decem- 
ber. The peace societies of the United States have each 
year made an effort to induce the ministers of the coun- 
try to give serious attention to the great cause of the 
abolition of war. On special occasions many thousands 
of preachers have delivered eloquent discourses on the 
topic, and in certain parts of the country the day has 
been regularly observed by the clergy. 

But the success of the effort has as a rule not been 
very encouraging. Indeed, in not a few pulpits the sub- 
ject of peace has been studiously avoided, or not infre- 
quently scoffed at, and war glorified upon occasion as if 
it were the utmost concern of the Prince of Peace. A 
change, however, is steadily though slowly taking place, 
and one may venture to believe that some day the Chris- 
tian church will have become genuinely Christianized 
and every Sunday the world over a Peace Sunday. 

This year the day falls on December 21, the Sunday 
before Christmas. It is an unusually appropriate time 
for the celebration. The message of “peace on earth 
among men of good will” needs redoubled emphasis. 
The minds of men, in large numbers at any rate, are 
unusually turned toward war at the present moment. 
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The recent terrible tragedies in the Balkans, the state 
of turbulence and bloodshed in Mexico, the determina- 
tion of the great powers to pile up armaments without 
limit, the turning of the very boys of certain countries 
to the universal spirit and cultivation of war—these 
leave little room for self-satisfaction and encourage- 
ment. There is urgent necessity for peace propaganda 
everywhere. The churches must be roused from their 
apathy and indifference. It is estimated that at least 
one hundred million people call themselves Christians. 
War might be abolished forever, possibly within a 
twelve-month, and the nations learn war no more, if 
these Christian millions could only be induced to act 
like real Christians for a single year. 


aa or —— 


Human Slavery and War. 


There is an interesting parallelism between the two 
great movements for abolition, the abolition of human 
slavery and the abolition of war. 

Viewing in the large, for example, the abolition of 
slavery, we find commercial traffic in African slaves be- 
ginning far back in the dim early days of the 15th cen- 
tury along the shores of southern Europe. It was ex- 
tended later, by the Spaniards in South and Central 
America, and because of certain changes in the govern- 
ment of early Virginia we find human slavery strangely 
beginning in North America the same year with the be- 
ginning of our democratic institutions, namely, in 1619. 
This barbaric establishment of slavery on the shores of 
the James, and extending through the 17th century, we 
may call the first stage of African slavery in America, 
the stage of the long, slow rise. 

Secondly, largely through the influence of such 
Quakers as John Woolman, Benjamin Lundy, and others, 
the public conscience was awakened in opposition to this 
wholly unreasonable thing. The movement for emanci- 
pation became organized across the country. Anti-slav- 
ery societies began. The spirit of democracy found itself 
vigorously in conflict with the unnatural institution. In 
consequence slavery disappeared utterly in the northern 
colonies. It was forbidden by the ordinance of 1787 in 
the Northwest Territory. Indeed, it came to look as if 
the institution was doomed, even in the Southland. 
These clear evidences of the decline of slavery may be 
said to mark the second stage of the march toward its 
abolition, the stage of the apparent decline. 

Then, further, with the invention of the cotton-gin in 
1793, and the phenomenal development of cotton grow- 
ing as a profitable industry in the South, slavery in that 
section took on a new life, arose rapidly in economic im- 
portance, and became a cherished and generally accepted 
part of Southern life and policy. But so rapid was its 
development and so threatening its influence that his- 
tory witnesses another and still more pronounced move- 
ment—a decided opposition shown in Benjamin Lundy’s 
anti-slavery societies, begun in 1815, and his abolition 
paper, first published in 1821; in William Lloyd Garri- 
son, touched by the new spirit; in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
written in the 50’s: in Abraham Lincoln. The cancer 
of slavery was surgically cut from the body of our na- 
tional life in the 60’s. Thus we have the record of a 


most rapid growth of slavery, alongside which develops 
the movement for abolition to a successful conclusion. 
We may call this the third and last step—the step of the 
rapid growth of slavery and its sudden end. 

View briefly the movement toward the abolition of war. 
The year that Benjamin Lundy began the organization 
of anti-slavery societies—the year 1815—marks the be- 
ginning also of the rise of peace societies. There had 
been the American Revolution, the French Revolution, 
the scourge of Napoleon, the War of 1812, and the world 
was sick of war. In that year three peace societies were 
born—the first in New York, the next in Ohio, the third 
in Massachusetts. The American Peace Society grew 
out of a meeting of the Maine Peace Society held Feb- 
ruary 10, 1826. The first constitution of the National 
Peace Society was drawn by William Ladd, correspond- 
ing secretary of the Massachusetts Peace Society, one of 
the really great men of the last century, the Benjamin 
Lundy of the peace movement. As the first step of 
slavery represented its long, slow rise, so there was a 
long, slow rise of militarism in this country and abroad, 
against which worked the peace movement, a process 
analogous in a measure at least to the first step in the 
development of human slavery. 

Then, secondly, the peace principle spread rapidly. 
Great international peace congresses in the 50’s engaged 
the best representative minds of civilized lands. As 
with slavery in the 18th century, so war seemed about to 
die in the 19th. This surely was a step of apparent de- 
cline of militarism. 

Thirdly, and last, because of the rise of modern in 
ventions, the lust for great wealth, the crystallization of 
great corporations for production and transportation, 
the greed for empire, the forgetfulness of all connected 
with war except its glories, the perfection of fighting 
machines, the activities of the militarists, and the self- 
sufficiency of the nations—because of these, militarism 
as an institution has within the last generation devel- 
oped enormously. By its sheer size we see it riveting 
the attention of the Czar of Russia, bringing forth The 
Hague conference, starting the machinery of the gov- 
ernments to the upbuilding of international tribunals 
and other agencies as possible substitutes for this mili- 
tarism. As a matter of common knowledge, militarism 
is more powerful today than ever before. Austria-Hun- 
gary, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Russia, 
and the United States are spending in one year 165 per 
cent more for the military and navy branches of govern- 
ment than they did 30 years ago. And to what purpose ? 
We believers in the irrational iniquity of war dare to 
hope that we are at the last great step in this world’s 
greatest political movement, the period of the rapid rise 
of militarism presaging its inevitable doom. 

Thus, we may repeat, slavery seems to have presen‘ed 
three rather clearly defined periods that of a long, slow 
rise; that of an apparent decline, and that of a rapid 
development and final death. War as a system of set- 
tling international disputes seems to reveal three similar 
phases—that of a long, slow rise, ending with the 18th 
century: that of apparent decline, ending just before 
the Civil War, and, finally, that of rapid development, 
apparent to us all of this present generation. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that there 
is no disagreement over the ethics of the incongruous 
and barbaric situation of the nations concerning this 
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matter. The common sense of human beings will not 
permit them to continue the waste of their substance at 
the rate of over 70 per cent for war. It is dawning upon 
us impressively that armaments do not even protect us 
from war. Every speaker in the United States Congress 
pleading for army or navy prefaces his words with an 
apology and tells us that the war system is wrong. It is 
wrong. And what is wrong, as God lives, cannot always 
endure. With our great peace foundations, with the 
leading nations busily and seriously seeking a way out 
of their sad and ridiculous dilemma, with an awakening 
of the public conscience everywhere as to the absurdity 
and horror of the whole business, may we not hopefully 
strive to complete our analogy and, as with slavery in 
1865, officiate solemnly, but willingly, at the funeral of 
this our great illusion, the illusion that human civiliza- 
tion must always tolerate the brutal sacrifices of war. 





Editorial Notes. 


One of our friends of long standing, 





Services of 
Dr. James B. 


: referring to our article entitled “The 
Miles. 


Doom of War,” concluded in the last 
number of the Apvocatr, among other things says: “I 
regret, however, that it contains no mention of the val- 
uable services of Rev. James Browning Miles and his 
International Code Committee, which held important 
meetings in 1872, 1873, and 1874, of which committee 
Hon. David Dudley Field was chairman, Dr. Woolsey, 
Mlihu 


guished men were members. 


Burritt, Chancellor Crosby, and other distin- 
At several of the meetings 
I acted as secretary and made the newspaper reports. 
Dr, Miles repeatedly visited Europe in the interest of 
international peace, and was most favorably received by 
the Italian statesman Mancini and other eminent men. 
One result of the committee meetings was the Inter- 
national Code prepared and published by David Dudley 
The 


organization still exists, though under another name. 


Field after careful discussions in the committee. 


‘Virere fortes ante Agememnona, you know.” 
Dr. 
James Browning Miles, then secretary of the American 


The author of this interesting letter is right. 


Peace Society, did a large work, which should have been 
mentioned. The same is true of the great service of 
David Dudley Field. 


obligations to the author of this letter and our readers 
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are entitled to know his name, and without his permis- 
sion we take the liberty of saying that it is Dr. Homer 
B. Sprague, now of Brighton, Mass. 

{ =) z 


A Reasonable 


General Wood, Brigadier-General of 
Question. 


the United States Army, was quoted 
in the press recently as saying: “It is 
nothing short of cold-blooded murder to send a lot of 
half-trained men and half-trained officers to war.” 
This statement was made in support of an argument 
that we need more trained soldiers. A correspondent 
“Tt has occurred to me that the distinction be- 


writes: 
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tween sending half-trained men and officers and sending 
trained men and officers is a distinction in degree only 
and not a distinction in kind. If sending half-trained 
men is ‘cold-blooded murder, I wonder what kind of 
murder General Wood thinks it is to send trained 
men ?” 

The question raised by our correspondent is of course 
pertinent. ‘The trouble with the thinking of militarists 
is that it is quite liable to be clouded by personal inter- 
ests. If in case of conflict one side goes forth to de- 
fense, something may be said to uphold the ethics of the 
undertaking, ‘The other side goes forth to conquer, a 
battle is waged, men are killed. One side is wrong. A 
large percentage of the dead are therefore murdered, 
whether the men are half-trained or wholly trained. The 
line between war and organized murder is extremely 
difficult to draw in casuistry. It is extremely difficult 
to draw in common sense. The quotation from General 
Wood shows him to be interested more in developing his 


army than in logic. 





Conference The Clark University Conference on 
on Latin Latin America was held in Worcester, 
America, 


The 


to the public, covered a wide area and 


Massachusetts, November-48-21. 
conference, open 


brought together some of our best international author- 


ities. Dr. G, Stanley Hall gave the address of wel- 
come. Leopold Grahame, English journalist, spoke 
upon “The Relations of the United States with the 


Latin American Republics.” David Montt, of Chile, 
took for his subject “The Mind of the Latin American 
Nation.” . 


Nasmyth, who addressed the conference on “The Uni- 


Among other speakers were George 
versities and American International Relations ;’ J. P. 
“Inter-American Political and 
nomic Affairs as Seen by a Latin American,” John Hays 
Ilammond on “The Development of our South Ameri- 
can Trade,” George F. Tucker on “The Monroe Doc- 
and Prof. Hiram Bingham on “The Panama 
Canal in Relation to the Future of the West Coast.” 


It would not be possible to enumerate here the many 


Santamarina on Keo- 


trine,” 


subjects before the conference, but those mentioned will 
indicate the trend of the discussions. Prof. George H. 
Blakeslee has done a splendid service to the cause of 
peace in initiating this Clark University Conference. 
It is fundamental peace work, since a correct under- 
standing by nations of each other precedes the incoming 
of international peace. 





Message Mr. Alfred Noyes, the English poet, 
of the ° . . . 

is again making a pronounced impres- 
Poet. dhe 


One of 
his poem lectures, the proof of which we have just re- 
ceived from the publishers, is entitled “The Wine 


sion upon American hearers. 
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Press.” This poem, to appear in book form shortly, 
has had a most marked effect. We are told that its 
reading at the dinner of the Twilight Club in New 
York city aroused a great wave of feeling against the 
horror of war. Mr. Noyes has also written a peace 
play, “Rada,” a tragedy of the Balkans, which the Mac- 
Dowell Club of New York will give at its Christmas 
festival. The MacDowell Club is one of the most prom- 
inent organizations in the country, including musicians, 
writers, painters, architects, and others—an organization 
very powerful in the promotion of the arts. The poem 
was written by Mr. Noyes especially for this club. 
When it was read to the committee it proved to be so 
grim that some of the members strongly opposed pro- 
senting it on Christmas eve; others thought that noth- 
ing could be more appropriate. After no small discus- 
sion the play is to be presented, and we are looking for- 
ward to its effect with great interest. 

The stern, commanding virility of the message which 
Mr. Noyes presents to the world leads us to believe that 
all the peace societies might well bend every effort to 
make it practical for him to reach as large an audience 
as possible. 





The The movement for the celebration of 
Centenary the Centenary of Peace between Great 
in Canada. - 


Britain and the United States is tak- 
ing firm hold in Canada. Mr. E. H. Scammell, the 
organizing secretary of the Canadian Peace Centenary 
Association, has just completed a tour of western Can- 
ada in the interests of the movement, and has made ar- 
rangements for local celebrations to be held in numerous 
centers. 

Mr. Scammell reports that there are some who are 
apathetic and a few who are hostile. These form an 
insignificant minority. Members of the governments, 
civic officials, manufacturers, merchants, and profes- 
sional men, together with the churches and fraternal 
organizations, have evinced an interest in the movement 
which augurs well for the success of the proposed cele- 
bration. One of the most striking features was the 
fraternization of men who had never been known to 
unite upon any platform before. 

In western Canada twenty-eight centers of celebration 
have been arranged for. In nearly all these centers 
Mr. Scammell had the opportunity of addressing repre- 
sentative gatherings of citizens, civic and trade organ- 
izations. It is worthy of note that the newspapers of 


both political parties opened their columns freely to 
material regarding the general program. The depart- 
ments of education of the various provincial govern- 
ments also promised hearty co-operation in the dissem- 
ination of information among the schools germane to 
the celebration propaganda. 
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Society Women Some society women have been visit- 


ane Teneo ing Zamboanga, in the Philippines, and 
among the ing 4% anga, ppines, 
Moros. have made something of a study of the 


Moro people, now our Mohammedan wards. These 
wards are a warlike people, who for centuries have suc- 
cessfully resisted every attempt to conquer them. We 
are pleased to read of the interest these society ladies 
show in peace for the Moros, but their plans to improve 
the conditions of savagery in that land lead us to wonder 
what has become of Lieut. Col. John P. Finley? We 
have been led to believe that Colonel Finley’s work in 
Zamboanga has been of a large, constructive quality, 
and that by the means of it the Moros had been dis- 
armed, and that they had given Major Finley the title 
of “Tuan Maas,” which, being interpreted, means “Sul- 
tan,” “teacher, an honor that 
had never been conferred before upon any white man. 
Upon the authority of Major General Wood, of the 
American Philippine Company, and of various expres- 
sions of the public press, we have come to believe that 
Major Finley was doing a work with the Moros compara- 
ble with that of Chinese Gordon and David Livingstone. 
He is no longer at the head of the work to which he has 
devoted a dozen consecrated years. From 
sources we are led to suspect that even the work itself 
so hopefully started by this former governor of the dis- 
trict of Zamboanga is being hampered by self-seekers of 
a demagogic type. Disarmament and that most impor- 
tant “Moro Exchange System” were, we understand, the 
direct outgrowth of Colonel Finley’s methods. Because 
of these measures peace, industrial prosperity, and civil- 
ization seemed to be thriving encouragingly in that sec- 
tion. Society women are going to the Moro province 
to establish peace; but, we repeat, What has become of 
Col. John P. Finley? 


> Sef ? 


ather for all time,’ 


various 
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Among the Peace Organizations. 


The World Peace Foundation, in response to a grow- 
ing need for the training and assistance of leaders for 
societies and classes studying the international peace 
movement, has arranged for a series of fortnightly con- 
ferences upon the subject, beginning Monday, Novem- 
ber 10, 1913. It is hoped that the officers of many 
organizations will appoint special representatives. The 
conferences will be held in the conference room of the 
World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon street, Boston, 
on Monday afternoons, at 4 o’clock. They will be con- 
ducted in turn by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, Prof. Charles H. 
Levermore, Dr. George W. Nasmyth, Mr. Denys P. 
Myers, and Mrs. Anna Sturges Duryea, of the World 
Peace Foundation; Dr. James Ll. Tryon, secretary of 
the Massachusetts Peace Society; Mrs. Fannie Fern An- 
drews, secretary of the American School Peace League, 
and Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead. An “Outline of Lessons 
on War and Peace” will be furnished each member of 
the conference, together with various pamphlets and 
other useful papers. 
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Dr. Thomas E, Green, of Chicago, reference to whom 
will be found elsewhere under our “Central West De- 
partment,” has started upon an extensive lecture tour 
of several months as one of the accredited representatives 
of the American Peace Society. He will give at least 
two hundred addresses before large audiences within the 
next ten months. Dr. Green will represent the Ameri- 
can Peace Society next spring in foreign lands. 

Mr. W. A. Gregory Lloyd, late honorary secretary of 
the International Arbitration and Peace Association of 
Wellington, New Zealand, is on a visit to America. Mr. 
Lloyd, who is the guest in New York of Mr. W. H. 
Short, secretary of the New York Peace Society, is re- 
turning in the near future to Sydney, Australia, where 
at present he resides. Meanwhile he has addressed 
meetings under the auspices of the New York Society. 
Mr. Lloyd expresses himself as delighted with the prog- 
ress of the peace movement in America. In spite of 
apparently insurmountable difficulties, he states, all over 
the world the cause of peace is progressing in a way 
that must be very gratifying to those who believe in the 
ultimate triumph of right over might. 


At the call of the Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace 
Society, representatives of peace workers in New York, 
Maryland, Delaware, and Pennsylvania met at the Uni- 
versity Club in Philadelphia Saturday, November 15. 
‘here was a round-table conference lasting over the 
major portion of the day. Thomas Raeburn White, 
Esq., president of the Pennsylvania Arbitration and 
Peace Society, presided at the meeting. Those in at- 
tendance were entertained at luncheon by Dr. William 
1. Hull. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, through its secretary, 
Prof. C. M. Geer, recently sent out a call to the churches 
of Connecticut for a renewed activity in the interest of 
international peace. The society is also conducting 
prize oratorical contests for the high schools and acade- 
mies of the State. The subject selected for the essay 
is “The Cost of War.” Three prizes are offered of $25, 
$15, and $10 for the first, second, and third best essay. 

The New York Peace Society is beginning a busy 
season. Among the speakers already engaged are ex- 
President Taft and Dr. Hamilton Wright Mabie. 





Brief Peace Notes. 


Infra-Red rays, termed “F” rays for short, is the 
latest scientific contribution to the war wonders of our 
time. M. Ulivi, a young Italian engineer, has been able 
ly these mysterious and wireless rays to explode mines, 
and in fact any explosive, at distances varying from 600 
to 6,000 yards, and in some cases where the explosive 
was under water. It is claimed that by means of an ap- 
paratus of his own invention M. Ulivi is able to 
project rays sufficiently powerful to produce a spark 
along metallic walls of an explosive’s receptacle. These 
sparks have not the length sufficient to attack the ex- 
plosive if it is slightly removed from the enveloping 
metal; the explosive and the enveloping metal must be 
in contact. It is thought by many authorities, however, 
that in a short time, by increasing the power of the rays 
emitted, it will be possible to increase the length of the 
spark, 
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The new monthly journal entitled “War and 

Peace” has just appeared. Its mission is “to spread 
saner views with regard to international relations.” In 
the first number Lord Loreburn, ex-l.ord Chancellor, 
has an article on “Prospects of Peace.” Among other 
things the writer says: “Heroic qualities are constantly 
displayed on the battlefield, but they are not created by 
it. They exist in every fine race, and their proper 
sphere is in the triumphs of peace, the rescue from the 
burning mine, the saving of life at sea, the fearless de- 
votion of the doctor in a plague-stricken city.” He 
conceives that the greatest hope for peace is in the mul- 
tiplication of commercial bonds among nations. Mr. 
Norman Angell contributes a paper on public opinion 
as a factor in preventing war. 
... The Secretary of the Navy is the authority for 
the statement that a torpedo costs the Government 
$8,000. A good many of these torpedoes are deflected 
in their courses and are lost. Since the army only has 
seventeen aeroplanes, with a half dozen more in process 
of construction, and the navy a less number, it is argued 
that some of the naval appropriation should be used for 
aeroplanes. The theory is that several flying machines 
can be built for the price of one torpedo, and that the 
former can do many things offensive and defensive not 
possible for torpedo boats. 


. The final treaty of peace between Greece and 
Turkey was signed Thursday evening, November 13. 
This is the fourth peace treaty between Greece and Tur- 
key within a century, each of which followed a long, 
bitter war. Asa result of the present treaty Greece has 
more territory than she has possessed for centuries. 


. + The Harmony Club of New York City, incorpo- 
rated in 1909, has a membership of 2,000 prominent 
men and women. The club proposes to raise $100,000 
yearly to help Bishop Brent with the Moros in the 
Philippine Islands. The believers in the cause of peace 
and justice will watch with interest this attempt to har- 
monize savagery and civilization in the Philippines. 

Mr. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, 
recently predicted in an address at Denver, Colorado, 
that we are nearing the time of universal peace. 


> 6 


Field Department Notes. 
Central-West Department. 


The Chicago Peace Society, incorporated under the 
laws of Illinois October 9, 1913, has been approved for 
another year by the subscriptions Investigating Commit- 
tee of the Chicago Association of Commerce. Director 
Beals has received from the Secretary-General of the 
Permanent Bureau of the International Court of Arbi- 
tration at The Hague the official reports of the cases set- 
tled by that tribunal. The peace and arbitration ma- 
terial which Mr. Beals has furnished year by year to the 
Chicago Daily News Almanac has been revised for the 
1914 edition. 

In the Chicago Evening Post of Monday, October 20, 
was an article of nearly two columns, giving a friendly 
interpretation of the work of the Chicago Peace Society, 
written by Mr. William L. Chenery. Pictures of Presi- 
_ Goddard and Secretary Beals accompanied the ar- 
ticle. 
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During the past summer Dr. Thomas Edward Green, 
whose address on “The Burden of the Nations” electri- 
fied the St. Louis Peace Congress, has delivered this 
same lecture 102 times before Chautauqua audiences 
averaging 1,000 persons. Dr. Green was a guest of the 
executive committee of the Chicago Peace Society at its 
November meeting and by special vote was made a mem- 
ber of the society. He is also an accredited lecturer of 
the American Peace Society. 

Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, D. D., carried the peace 
message to many Chautauquas during the summer, lec- 
turing on “Do We Need More Battleships?” in Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania, besides delivering peace addresses before several 
local clubs. 

On Sunday, September 26, President John 8S. Nolien, 
of Lake Forest College, a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Chicago Peace Society, delivered the con- 
vocation address before the faculty, students, and 
friends of that college, upon the subject, ““The Warfare 
of Peace.” This scholarly, quickening, and delightful 
address has been published in pamphlet form. 

President Charles A, Blanchard, of Wheaton College, 
who is also a devoted and efficient member of the Chi- 
cago society, ably supported some resolutions which were 
adopted at Kansas City, Mo., October 29, by the Na- 
tional Council of Congregational Churches, protesting 
against the increase of the navy. 

Director Beals has given the following addresses since 
the last report: “How Far Along is Pacifism?” before 
the Men’s Bible Class of the Woodlawn Park Presby- 
terian Church; “The Artificial Prolongation of War,” 
before the Y. M. C. A. Institute Day School, Chicago; 
“Women and War and Peace,” before the Chicago Asso- 
ciate Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women, in Unity Church, Chicago; “Removing the Last 
Obstacle to International Peace,” before the Interna- 
tional Peace Society of Northwestern, at Northwestern 
University, Evanston ; “The Kingdom of Militarism and 
Organized Pacifism,” before the St. Martin’s Men’s Club 
of the St. Martin’s Episcopal Church, Chicago. 

There are those whose “voice is still for war.” In 
the Chicago Sunday Tribune, of October 26, Admiral 
Mahan, under the revealing caption, “The Folly of The 
Hague,” uttered the usual hackneyed, brutal plea for 
the prolongation of the reign of military violence. 

The Chicago Peace Society will offer again in 1914 
the prizes for the Illinois State Oratorical Contest of the 
Intercollegiate Peace Association. 

Announcements of the Lindgren Fund Peace Prizes 
of Northwestern University are being sent to all the 
high schools of the country. For details, address Prof. 
J. A. James, University Hall, Evanston, II]. 

Framed pictures of Dr. Trueblood and the Baroness 
von Suttner have been hung on the walls of the local 
peace office. 

Calls for literature steadily continue. 

Dr. Jenkin Llovd Jones was the guest of the execu- 
tive committee at the October luncheon. 

The executive committee of the Chicago Group of the 
American National Committee on the Hundred Years 
of Peace Celebration met at luncheon, November 20, 
for the formulation of local plans. 

At the November meeting of the executive committee 
of the Chicago Peace Society resolutions were adopted 


commending President Wilson for his services to the 
cause of peace and suggesting that certain pacifist rec- 
ommendations be embodied in his forthcoming message 
or messages to Congress; also other resolutions, to be 
submitted to national Senators and Representatives, 
favoring the calling of the Third Hague Peace Confer- 
ence, approving the plan for a suspension of battleship 
building by international agreement, advising the re- 
newal of expired or expiring arbitration treaties, and 
suggesting the arbitration of the Panama tolls question 
unless the exempting clause be repealed by the United 
States. 

Chicago will welcome Mr. Bernard Noel Langdon- 
Davies, of the Garton Foundation, England, who comes 
to the United States through the courtesy of said foun- 
dation and the American Association for International 
Conciliation. The Chicago Peace Society held a lunch- 
con in his honor on December 6. During Mr. Langdon- 
Davies’ four days in Chicago he addressed a number of 
important organizations. A detailed account of his Chi- 
cago engagements will appear later. 


South Atlantic States Department. 


The director of this department, Dr. J. J. Hall, con- 
tinues to add most encouraging numbers to the member- 
ship, especially in the Georgia and North Carolina Peace 
societies. 

Among the many addresses which Dr. Hall has re- 
cently given we note one before the ministers of Georgia, 
and another to the students of the Military Academy at 
Riverside, Georgia. 

As a result of much personal attention a new society 
has been organized at Norfolk, Va., to be known as the 
Norfolk Peace Society, a branch of the American Peace 
Society. This organization was perfected on the 10th 
of November. Dr. Vernon I’Anson, 327-333 Seaboard 
Bank building, Norfolk, Va., is the secretary. Dr. Stew- 
art Nye Hutchinson is the president. The vice-presi- 
dents, representing elso the best of Norfolk citizenship, 
are as follows: Mr. Walter H. Taylor, Mr. F. 8. Royster, 
Capt. J. L. Roper, Dr. L. Lankford, and Mr. J. F. East. 

The director spent several days in Florida recently 
delivering addresses in churches, schools, and club- 
rooms. The result was the organization at Orlando of 
a society with Mrs. Elizabeth Abbott Christ, president. 

The director arranged for a peace number of the 
Golden Age, which was issued at Thanksgiving time. 
This paper reaches many thousands of subscribers. 





New England Department. 


As a result of a meeting in Springfield, Mass., of a 
small group of influential men brought together by Dr. 
James L. Tryon, director of the New England Depart- 
ment, the Massachusetts Peace Society is able to an- 
nounce the formation on Friday, November 14, 1913, of 
an enthusiastic and well-organized assciation, The 
Springfield Peace and Arbitration Society. The officers 
are as follows: President, William W. McClench; secre- 
tary, Hiller C. Wellman; executive secretary, Horace J. 
Rice ; treasurer, Joseph Shattuck, Jr. Among the hon- 
orary vice-presidents are Mayor John A. Denison, Dr. 
Philip 8S. Moxom, Dr. W. G. Ballantine, and others: on 
the Executive Committee appear such names as Dr. 
J. H. Van Sickle, Samuel Bowles, and Joshua L. Brooks. 
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The organization meeting was held at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Dwight Pratt, of 120 Maple street, 
Springfield, with representative citizens, including the 
Springfield members of the Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety. Dr. Tryon gave a most comprehensive talk on 
what a peace society can do, suggesting the need of sup- 
port of intelligent and organized public opinion for the 
realization of Winston Churchill’s plan for a naval holi- 
day, urging the agitation for the repeal of the exemp- 
tion clause in the Panama Canal Act to preserve our 
national honor, and the necessity of initiating a move- 
ment for the calling of the Third Hague Conference. 

The second section of the Massachusetts Peace Society 
was organized at New Bedford, November 24, at the 
home of the Misses Seabury. The preliminary arrange- 
ments were made by the secretary of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society at a special meeting held late in October. 
New Bedford has one of the most honorable records of 
any city in Massachusetts for work on behalf of peace 
and arbitration. A large number of signatures was se- 
cured from that city for the Taft arbitration treaties. 
It was for this reason that New Bedford was selected as 
one of the first cities to be organized. The following 
were chosen as officers: President, Allen P. Keith; vice- 
president, Charles Mitchell; secretary, Helen H. Sea- 
bury; treasurer, Mary B. Seabury. A large number of 
representative citizens appear on the list of directors 
and honorary vice-presidents of this new and promising 
society. 

The Massachusetts Peace Society has sent a resolution 
to President Wilson and members of Congress advocat- 
ing the encouragement of Winston Churchill’s proposal 
for a naval holiday, and demanding that there be no in- 
crease of our own navy program during the year. 

A movement has been initiated by Dr. Tryon in re- 
gard to calling the Third Hague Conference. To dis- 
cuss this matter a conference of prominent authorities 
on international law was held at the office of the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society. Among those present were 
Prof. George Grafton Wilson, Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Prof. Eugene Wambaugh, Hon. Samuel J. Elder, Rich- 
ard L. Gay, and George Morris. A letter written to Dr. 
Tryon by Hon. Theodore Marburg was read, showing 
his opinion that the conferences should become periodic, 
and that the Third Hague Conference ought therefore to 
he called for 1915 or as soon thereafter as possible. The 
consensus of opinion was that the Administration should 
be approached by a person of authority on the question, 
through Secretary Bryan, and make known the convic- 
tion of the people that an appointment should be made 
at once of an international committee to prepare the pro- 
gram and to urge the United States to take the initia- 
tive in calling the conference. 

The Prize Essay Contest, instituted by the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society in Massachusetts colleges, is being 
received enthusiastically. Plans are under way for a 
large Oratorical Contest, to be arranged by Dr. Tryon 
at the request of the secretarv of the Intercollegiate Ora- 
torical Association. Prof. Charles M. Levermore, Pro- 
fessor Van Riper, and Mr. Richard King are among 
those who are working with him on this subject. 

The Massachusetts Peace Society has added three new 
forms of membership to its previous number—four— 
namely: Group Membership, to be composed of not more 
than ten persons, paying one dollar a year for the group ; 
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Institutional Membership, for churches, clubs, granges, 
joining as a body and paying five dollars a year, and an 
Auxiliary Membership, for persons who believe in the 
ideals and aims of the peace movement, but who do not 
care to pay a membership fee; such persons receive a 
sample copy of the ApvocaTE oF PEACE, some free liter- 
ature, and suggestions from headquarters. The services 
of Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead as lecturer have been secured 
by the Massachusetts Peace Society. 

Dr. Tryon has made addresses during the past month 
at Faneuil Hall, Boston; Pinkerton Academy, Derry, 
N. H.; Orient Lodge of Odd Fellows, Attleboro, Mass. ; 
the Men’s Club of Jamaica Plain, Mass., and St. Luke’s 
Church, Chelsea, Mass., two of these being illustrated 
with stereopticon slides. 

Under the auspices of the New Hampshire Peace So- 
ciety and the Woman’s Club, a series of meetings were 
held in Concord, N. H., November 13, 14, and 15, dur- 
ing which Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead and Edwin D. Mead, 
of the World Peace Foundation, gave several addresses. 

The Maine Peace Society announces plans for an In- 
tercollegiate Oratorical Contest, and has arranged for a 
peace meeting of the Board of Trade in Portland, at 
which Norman Angell will be invited to speak. 

Among the members of the Boston Committee on the 
Celebration of the Hundred Years of Peace, Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, Edwin D. Mead, and Dr. James L. 
Tryon have been chosen as delegates to attend the con- 
ference in Richmond, Va., on December 3 and 4. Dr. 
Tryon has been invited to give his lecture before the 
conference on the evening of December 3. 

On November 24 the director of the New England 
Department met at dinner at the University Club, in 
Providence, R. I., ex-Governor D. Russell Brown, ex- 
Lieut.-Governor Frederick H. Jackson, Rev. Dr. F. N. 
Crowder, State Superintendent of Schools Ranger, City 
Superintendent of Schools Winslow, and President 
Charles Sisson, of the Rhode Island Peace Society, to 
discuss the extension work of the Rhode Island Peace 
Society. A committee was appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. Sisson and Winslow, to confer with the trustees 
of that society, with a view to increasing its list of vice- 
presidents that it may include representatives of the 
leading religious, educational, and business interests of 
the State, and for the appointment of an executive sec- 
retary to push actively the work of peace and arbitration 
throughout the State. This committee will report on 
December 10 at the office of Mr. Jackson, when final 
recommendations will be made to the society. A strong 
feeling of enthusiasm prevailed, and the opinion was ex- 
pressed that the Rhode Island Association, which is the 
oldest of its kind in the country, would soon become one 
of the most active branches of the American Peace So- 
ciety. 

On November 6 the Board of Directors of the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society adopted the following resolution : 

The directors of the Massachusetts Peace Society have 
learned with profound satisfaction of the resolution intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives, urging our Govern- 
men to co-operate with the government of Great Britain in 
the effort for international action to secure a year’s suspen- 
sion of the naval construction programs of the great Powers. 
We earnestly indorse this resolution and urge its prompt 
passage by Congress as a solemn expression of the purpose 


of the American people to do everything in their power to 
check the present mad naval rivalry of the nations, with its 
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menace to the world’s peace, and relieve the burden of taxa- 
tion which is exhausting the peoples. While thus working 
for joint action to this imperative end, we demand that there 
shall be no increase in our own naval program. 

We call upon our Massachusetts press, churches, and all 
agencies of public influence to unite in promoting this high 
endeavor; and we resolve that copies of this declaration be 
sent to the President of the United States and to our Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress. 





Pacific Coast Department. 


Robert Cromwell Root, A. M., Director of our Pacific 
Coast Department, has recently issued fifteen reasons why 
war is wrong. The reasons, together with certain refer- 
ences, are as follows: 

War is wrong because— 


1. “Peace is the normal condition of society, and war is a 
reversion to barbarism.”* 

2. War is an appeal to might instead of right, and sets 
aside reason and justice, law and order, for the “mailed 
fist” and bloody conflict. 

3. War sets up false standards of courage, false ideals of 
patriotism, perverts the teachings of Christianity, and de- 
stroys the bonds of human brotherhood. 

4. War selects and destroys the “most fit” among men, 
and thus weakens the whole human race.’ 

5. War dooms millions to celibacy, prevents home-making 
and the development of home virtues, and thus lowers the 
normal birth-rate and robs society of “an ever-widening 
wedge of citizens that might have been.” 

6. War’s unnatural camp life encourages immorality and 
vice, and produces thousands upon thousands of “fallen 
men” tainted with foul diseases,?? who in turn blight the 
lives of thousands of innocent wives and children. 

7. War’s evils and debaucheries were the spawning bed 
from which sprang the abominable “white slave traffic’* and 
its inseparable evil, the licensed liquor traffic of the United 
States. While war remains, a strong demand for this vile 
slavery will remain. 

8. War robs helpless mothers of their sons, wives of their 
husbands, sweethearts of their lovers, and innocent children 
of their fathers—their rightful, God-given protectors. War 
also robs the school, the church, the State, and does not 
and cannot give any adequate compensation for any of these 
losses. 

9. War sets up pagan rules for the Golden Rule, and sub- 
stitutes narrow selfishness and ignorant jingoism for true 
patriotism and statesmanlike internationalism. 

10. War impoverishes humanity* by misusing the world’s 
chief energies in causing waste and death and destruction, 
instead of rightly using those energies in preventing fires, 
floods, accidents, and diseases, and in doing constructive 
work for the benefit of mankind. 

11. War is needless,’ since the world now has in operation 
and in process of development adequate means for settling 
all disputes without resort to war; furthermore, war itself 
does not settle any question properly or justly. 

12, War is barbarous,‘ for it slaughters men, and inflicts 
cruelties and tortures on innocent women and children who 
did nothing to cause the war, and yet suffer most from it. 

13. War is wicked, for it violates every moral principle, 
every righteous law of man, every instinct of civilized hu- 
manity and every command of God.*? 

14. War shamelessly glories in its own wickedness that 
ruthlessly disregards human rights, brutalizes men, incites 
to inhuman cruelties, and makes man, not his “brother’s 
keeper,” but his brother’s wolf-like destroyer." 

15. War is cruel, wicked, barbarous, needless, inhuman, 
and devilish, for it commits every sin in the decalogue; and 
yet war does not in this age serve one single useful purpose 
that cannot be served better in a humane way. On the con- 
trary, “war does all that the devil would do if run stark 
mad,’* for “war is hell,” and hell serves neither God nor 
man, but ever and only the devil. 

Ergo, bellum delendum est. 
(Therefore, war must be destroyed.) 
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The ‘‘Typical Case’’ Again. 


In our last number, under the title “A Typical Case,” we 
printed a letter from a distinguished southern gentleman 
which set forth his philosophy on the peace movement. We 
published replies to this letter from such persons as Mr. 
Hamilton Holt, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, and Hon. Jackson H. 
Ralston. We are glad to print two more communications, 


Dr. Charles F. Dole, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., ex- 
presses his views thus: 

If your Southern correspondent is truly a “Chris- 
tian,” the answer to his letter becomes extremely simple. 
If there is one thing above all others that marks a 
Christian, it is what we know as “the spirit of Christ”— 
in other words, a constant good will, a friendly attitude 
toward every one. 

All Jesus’ repeated utterances about forgiveness may 
be summed up into one rule, namely, to have no ene- 
mies. Already today many of us have no enemies. We 
even require our policemen and officers of the law, rep- 
resenting the civilized sense of the people, to treat no 
unfortunate criminal as an enemy. We allow no one in 
our best force of teachers to hold any backward or way- 
ward pupil as an enemy. Enmity is barbarous. 

Now this spirit or attitude—the supreme law of re~ 
ligion—summarily disposes of war or “armed peace,” 
the essence of either of which is enmity, suspicion, race 
or color prejudice, annoyance, greed, fear—in general, 
the heathen attitude. Keep the attitude of friendliness 
toward all peoples; wish for nothing that does not fairly 
belong to you; trust the Golden Rule as between na- 
tions—in a word, be “Christians’—and you have no 
reason for maintaining a war establishment. 

This holds specially of the position of the United 
States. We are situated as to have no excuse for en- 
gaging in the barbarous struggles and anomalous politi- 
cal qualms of such unfortunate peoples as the Balkan 
States. We are also supposing that our American Chris- 
tians are not hypocrites, but honest believers in the 
supreme law of the Golden Rule, and that they mean 
more than. idle words in saying: Thy will—the good 
will—be done. If Christianity is not real to the people 
who profess it in churches—if Christians are not com- 
mitted by their principles to step war—we need a new 
religion that can and will stop war and other abuses. 

Neither do we propose to go back to historical prece- 
dents in order to find “righteous” wars. Most history, 
any way, is the story of what ought never again to be 
done. Neither do we care to deny that incidental good 
may have come out of war. What we affirm is that we 
ought now as civilized “Christians” to know better than 
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to fight. Our position is like that of a town which has 
at last discovered the conditions of typhoid fever. We 
praise the doctors and nurses who have fought the fever. 
We tell grand stories of heroism in the course of the 
epidemics. We grant that in ignorant parts of the 
world there may yet occur visitations of the disease. 
But we do not propose to make any more elaborate ar- 
rangements even to fight the fever. We intend not to 
have it; we will put an end to the conditions which 
bring it. 

So with war. We ought now to know how not to have 
war. Surely in the United States, one of its predispos- 
ing conditions is big armaments. ‘They predispose to 
war, precisely as the doubling up of the fist predisposes 
to a quarrel, whereas the attitude of justice and a 
friendly temper make and keep the peace. Moreover, 
we purpose in case of a threatening difference of opinion 
to use The Hague Tribunal. 

This distinctly means that we in the United States 
do not need to wait for other nations in order to put 
offensive armaments out of commission. We do not 
need to wait for others before being honest or truthful 
or kindly. We will simply do what the strong and in- 
telligent man always does—namely, not look for a quar- 
rel, not feel fear of being attacked, and not carry 
weapons to provoke his neighbors. 

Is not this a fair answer to those who propose to be 
“Christians?” Be Christians, then, and see if a nation 
of Christian men, like the brave and strong individual 
man, is not safer with justice and a constant humane 
interest than it ever has been when armed to the teeth 
and in chronic apprehension of its neighbors! 


Lucia Ames Mead writes as follows: 


“The distinguished gentleman from the South,” whose 
letter in the last ADVOCATE expresses certain very com- 
mon misapprehensions, may find less difficulty when he 
learns that we distinguish »etween past and future war 
and civil and international war. They are in four dif- 
ferent categories, all too often confused with dangerous 
results. One side in some past wars have been right; 
but if so, the other side was wrong, und the war as a 
whole could never have been more than fifty per cent 
just. No future war, if it be between any of the forty- 
four signatory powers at The Hague, can have excuse 
for even one side, as more than one substitute for war 
now exists. No recognized substitute yet exists to pre- 
vent civil war, and therefore in future civil war one side 
might be excused for defending itself against wanton 
attack. But past or future civil war and past interna- 
tional war must be judged as at best no more “right- 
eous” than a half-rotten apple can be called good. 

Peace advocates condemn war, not primarily because 
it promotes pain, but because it promotes injustice and 
never aims at a judicial decision. War simply proves 
who is stronger. Rival armies and navies are the tools 
of nations preparing for international duelling. The 
supposed analogy with police has done vast harm. The 
police of one city never fight the police of another city, 
nor the militia of one State the militia of another State. 
They both use the minimum of force to get men to court 
and their type of force will persist, and some time re- 
place rival armies and navies by a small international 
police. 








Thousands of well-educated citizens are still outside 
our peace ranks, because they have never seen through 
the false euphemisms and false analogies with which so 
many editors have befogged the subject, especially as 
regards “righteous wars” and “the navy as police.” 

While not asking for the impossible—immediate dis- 
armament—we ought to demand that the safest nation 
on earth, which itself forced every foreign war it ever 
had, should have the courage to lead in the decrease of 
its monstrous armaments which excite suspicion, incite 
to heavier burdens in other lands, and imply a disgrace- 
ful timidity and fear of non-existent foes. 
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Democracy and the Jew in Russia. 
By Arthur Deerin Call. 


War thrives where the people are unhappy. No apol- 
ogy is needed, therefore, for calling attention to one 
aspect of the distressing situation in a sister nation. 
The modern spirit of liberalism or democracy is very 
much alive in Russia. A constitution was granted at 
St. Petersburg in 1905. Being over twice as large as 
the United States and constituting the largest single 
political area of the world, its natural resources, its 
rivers and harbors, its mines and fields are all calcu- 
lated to support a great and a progressive people. The 
population of Russia today is approximately 150 mil- 
lions. Especially hopeful is the class represented by 
the intellectuals, the progressive party of Russia. The 
artists, especially among the literary class, have for 
fifty years been of the highest order. One has but to 
recall the satires of Shtchedrin, the somber classic pen- 
pictures of Turgenieff, the breadth and sympathy of 
Tolstoi and his friend Menshikoff, the Emersonian 
touch of Melshim, to demonstrate the high reach of the 
intellectual leaders there. There are reasons for be- 
lieving that the next ten years will witness one of the 
most remarkable and hopeful national developments in 
Russia of all history. 

But there are elements in that broad country making 
for a decided discouragement. For example, 70 per cent 
of that great population is illiterate. Many of those in 
political authority are avowedly afraid to provide educa- 
tion for the unfortunate peasants. There is an iron and 
a despotic hand held over Poland and Finland. Relig- 
ious persecutions, strangely medieval, are still common, 
now against the Baptists, now against the Roman Cath- 
olics, but especially against the Jews, of whom there are 
in the whole land less than six million. We all remem- 
ber the horrible massacres at Kechineff. It is difficult 
for intelligent people to understand the policy of “gag- 
ging” the press, so common in Russia. There are rea- 
sons for accepting the statement that the Russian gov- 
ernment seems to be simply an autocracy limited only 
by assassination. It sounds very strange to our modern 
ears that Jewish prostitute women are allowed in St. 
Petersburg, while Jewish student women are forbidden 
to live there. The grounds for persecuting the Jews 
have shifted many times from religious to economic, to 
political, to personal. Absurd class legislation is still 
common in that land—for example, Jews are forbidden 
to serve as superintendents of sugar-beet plantations. 
The government does not permit families with grown 
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sons to leave the country. If a boy escapes, the family 
must pay a large fine. Only three per cent of the Jews 
are allowed in the universities, and they only of a picked 
class. Five per cent only of the Jews are allowed in the 
public schools, even when the public schools are organ- 
ized and supported by Jews. 

We have recently heard much of the strange ritual 
murder trial. Over two years ago a boy named Yuschin- 
ski was found murdered in Kiev. A Jew named Mendel 
Beilis, found near the murdered boy, was arrested, and 
after two years of imprisonment put to trial charged 
with having murdered the Christian boy that his blood 
might be used for ritual purposes. Ritual murder trials 
have become an institution in Russia. For centuries the 
Jews have been charged with this hideous practice. 
There have been many trials, but never once has a Jew 
been found guilty. Mendel Beilis has been acquitted ; 
but the strange and discouraging thing about it all is 
that the Czar of Russia actively affiliated himself with 
the prosecution. 

This racial antagonism is ugly business. In the case 
of the Jew it seems a strange and inconsistent business. 
The Christian Bible is a gift from the Jew. The Koran 
came from the Jew. Gambetta, premier and dictator of 
France, was a Jew; Count Von Arium, one of the great- 
est German diplomats, was a Jew; Lasker, Bismarck’s 
greatest opponent, was a Jew; Disraeli, Lord Beacons- 
field, premier of England, was a Jew; Heine, the Lord 
Byron of Germany, and Berthold Auerbach, novelist, 
poet, and philosopher, were Jews; Spinoza, the arch 
pantheist of modern times, was a Jew; the Russian 
sculptor, Antokolusky, and Munkacsy, the great Hun- 
garian artist, were Jews; Rubenstein, significantly 
enough the father of the great school of music in Russia, 
was a Jew; Rossini and Mendelssohn were Jews; the 
Rothchilds, England’s greatest financiers, are Jews; 
Baron de Hirsch is a Jew. Many of the rising artisans, 
scholars, financiers, and statesmen of the world are 
Jews. Jesus was born of a Jew. Especially at this 
Christmas season Christianity may well pause and think 
upon these things. 

In one sense we are not born free and equal. No one 
is less free than at birth, and there is little equality 
among children. Yet, allowing for all the differences in 
nature, acquired abilities and opportunities, man has 
but one vote, one soul, one person. There is an equality 
which belongs to the dignity of a man by virtue of the 
fact that he is a man, struggling, even in his weak way, 
toward the light. A human being is a creation to be 
treated with reverence, to be considered an equal before 
the God of life. There is after all a kind of equality 
which comes from that fellow-feeling which makes us 
wondrous kind. The accidental discovery of Philips 
Brooks caring for a sick baby in a slum quarter of Boston 
is a wondrous picture of the sweet spirit of real equality. 
“T am as good as you are” is the sad note of democracy. 
The true ring is “you are or can be as free as I to make 
good. Let’s make good.” Personal or national behavior 
should buttress itself on the basic principle, that every 
man count as one, be he Jew, Mohammedan, Gentile, or 
Pagan. Russia will vet gas sense that where this prin- 
ciple is dead, there will be war and night; where this 
principle lives, there will be justice and peace. 


The Active Promotion of Industrial Peace 
as a Primary Policy of the 
United States. 


Professor Paul S. Reinsch, Minister to China. 


The people and Government of the United States 
stand before the world as the principal representatives 
of orderly international arrangements and the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes. This position has 
been gained during the period since the first Hague 
Conference through the able and active support of these 
principles by our delegations at The Hague. It is not 
generally recognized abroad how deeply this policy of 
international peace is rooted in the traditions of our 
national life. Every important policy that our nation 
has stood for in its external relations has had peace and 
a peaceful development of national enterprise for, its 
basis. This is true of the Monroe policy, of the Open 
Door, of our abstention from European entanglements. 
and also especially of our relations with our most power- 
ful neighbor, Great Britain. This great policy of the 
United States is not born of a passing sentiment or en- 
thusiasm, but is connected with the fundamental condi- 
tions of our American life. 

People in Europe are indeed often skeptical of the 
real purpose of the United States in advancing this 
great international policy. This skepticism can be over- 
come and our position of leadership vindicated only by 
having our policy in every detail conform to those prin- 
ciples which we advocate before others. No single thing 
would weaken the position of American leadership, our 
reputation for national sincerity, more than if we 
should, for instance, refuse to arbitrate or to settle in 
some other satisfactory manner the question of the 
Panama tolls. Nature has given us an advantage of 
position beyond any European or Asiatic nation. Our 
freedom from constraint and from besetting rivalries 
makes it easier for our nation to follow the policy of 
humanity than for any other, but we should soon lose 
the advantage which this position affords if, while 
preaching a policy consonant with the orderly develop- 
ment of humanity, we should be disregarding it our- 
selves, as soon as minor profits could be made by fol- 
lowing an opposite course. 

Upon our action, upon our self-restraint and sense of 
justice, in dealing with such matters as the Panama 
tolls, the policy of commercial equity known as the Open 
Door, the treatment of aliens within our limits—our 
international credit depends. They will determine the 
extent and power of our influence at the next Hague 
Conference. This third Conference, following upon an 
era of war, when international animosities have been 
sharpened, will have an even more difficult task than its 
predecessors. Its success depends in no small measure 
upon the influence which the United States, as a neu- 
tral, disinterested, humane power, will be able to exert 
in pointing out the way to peaceful improvements. 
There are three directions indicated for the constructive 
work of the next conference. The American proposal of 
having the tribunal transformed into a permanent court 
will be taken up again. The American Department of 
State has already indicated the purpose of advancing 
the practice of peaceful settlement by prevailing upon 
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the nations to agree to give every controversy an im- 
partial investigation before proceeding to hostilities. 
Then a great task awaits this or some succeeding con- 
ference in the near future in providing a general con- 
stitution or organization for all those international 
activities which have grown up during the last few 
decades and have taken the form of public international 
unions. These already cover a great part of the ad- 
ministrative activities of states, such as communication, 
police, sanitation, weights and measures, industrial and 
literary property, in all of which nations find it im- 
possible to get along without mutual assistance. 

Those who realize how intimately the American ideals 
of international action are connected with the spirit of 
our institutions, how deeply they are rooted in our 
national life, will hope that these relations may be thor- 
oughly understood by the European nations whom we 
are endeavoring to influence in the direction of our 
own aspirations. Our policy is not based on sentiment ; 
it is the outgrowth of our national destiny; it is inevi- 
table, and not a matter of choice for us. Yet frequently 
we allow our own government and ourselves to stand in 
the way of its realization; we permit the life principles 
of our commonwealth to be lowered to the character of 
impotent generalities, half veiling the play of petty in- 
terests. Our national policy must be seen as a whole in 
order that we may realize how seriously the achievement 
of our main purpose is often jeopardized by yielding to 
unimportant interests and to importunities of the mo- 
ment. 

How far is the policy of advancing international peace 
the true policy of the United States, aside from mere 
sentimental ideals? I need not do anything but review 
for you certain facts in our historical development 
which make this policy not only necessary, not only 
natural, but inevitable. Every primary domestic policy, 
every most important element in the structure of our 
institutions points in this direction. What are the most 
essential elements of our policy? The fact that we are 
a federal nation; the fact that with us law—the respect 
for laws, laws administered by the tribunals—are the 
essential elements in the state; the fact that we are a 
nation composed of many diverse racial elements; the 
fact that we have had only one very important war, and 
that a civil war; the fact that we are the primary power 
on the American continent and are associated with other 
nations who are living upon the same principles. I need 
not go into these matters in detail. It would take too 
muck time, and our time is short, but I will surely have 
your support in this: That if you were to describe the 
essential features of American government to foreign- 
ers, you would say it lies in the importance of adjudica- 
tion, or the readiness to submit the most important con- 
troversy to judicial determination, to the fact that we 
believe in the natural organic development of law from 
generation to generation. When we transpose this idea 
to world policies we are not building in the air; we are 
not consulting a vague sentiment; we are taking the 
heart of our experience as a nation and applying it to 
broader relations; we cannot see how the world can fail 
to be benefited when we consider the benefits which we 
have derived from this policy. 

New York and Pennsylvania are just as rich and pow- 
erful as many independent nations. Think of the con- 
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states had been formed into nations and were confront- 
ing each other with armaments. We have escaped all 
of that through the institution of our Federal Govern- 
ment with its judiciary. None of these states, with all 
of its vital interests and its honor, is in any way endan- 
gered by submitting to that tribunal. 

I need not refer to the matter of our mixed popula- 
tion, a population composed of very many elements. 
We have through them come to realize that racial an- 
tipathies do not stand in the way of forming a common 
national spirit, a spirit of co-operation in all the work 
of a civilized state. But think for a minute of our rela- 
tions to our American neighbors and the implications 
of that spirit upon our policy of peace. The first great 
arbitration treaty of universal scope was adopted by the 
Pan-American Conference of 1890, in which the Amer- 
ican powers were represented. This treaty was not rati- 
fied, but it has stood in the history of arbitration as a 
model, and it has stood more as an indication of what 
American policy is in these matters. There is a famous 
saying of a great general who had in a war laid down 
certain conditions, a certain ultimatum. He was vic- 
torious. After the victory his opponent sent messengers 
and asked him what he now demanded. He said, “Vic- 
tory gives no rights; our demands before and after vic- 
tory are the same.” That is the true American prin- 
ciple which is believed in by every American nation, 
and if that is true, if war of itself can give no rights, 
then what a very cumbersome outworn fashion of ascer- 
taining right is the appeal to war! So we are sup- 
ported in this policy by the common judgment and 
common feeling of our American neighbors. We are by 
nature endowed with great wealth, physical power, num- 
bers, which gives us a position of primacy. It gives us 
the position which renders our action more significant 
than if we were acting for ourselves alone. We are act- 
ing as the representatives not only of our policy, but of 
that of entire America, and we can carry out that policy. 

America is the representative of all that is connected 
with popular government. We have often had indica- 
tions of that in other countries. In Europe, in Ger- 
many, it was mentioned yesterday, the people are look- 
ing to the United States. They have a hope that the 
United States, in its policy at least, will stand for those 
things which are rational, that are inspired by common 
sense, that are inspired by the love of humanity. When 
we look at our own careers, we are certain that the in- 
fluence which has been most helpful in our development 
is the appeal to the judgment of friends, often older 
friends, When we had won their approval, we were 
happy and satisfied. There could be no success that 
would outweigh this approval on their part. Now, the 
United States has innumerable friends of that kind in 
Europe, in Asia, and in South America. Just the other 
day I had a letter from Germany, in which my corre- 
spondent said, “I read the noble state papers of Presi- 
dent Wilson. It is uplifting to think that a statesman 
in the present age of our year 1913 can advocate such 
policies.” Our action is watched in a spirit of hope and 
a spirit of admiration. On the other hand, of course, 
there are those who are skeptical, who say that the 
United States is pursuing these policies simply in order 
to gain advantage and to veil the true nature of its 
diplomacy. 

We have had appeals on this floor for the Navy 
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League. I do not desire to oppose that organization, 
but it only occurs to me to make this suggestion. Cer- 
tainly the part of the national income which is now 
being devoted to such matters is very great and it ought 
to be amply sufficient. I cannot have any sympathy 
with any demand for greater military expenditures. 
We have an army. We have a navy. If these organiza- 
tions should concentrate their energy and attention 
upon making this army and this navy as perfect, as 
honest, as fine an instrument as exists in the world, 
then I could understand their striving. But as you 
well know, the administration of these, especially of the 
army, is not at all on a basis of efficiency. 

It was stated that the preparation for war is the 
secret means of avoiding it. We are yesterday and to- 
day witnessing in Europe a state of tension that is being 
brought to a climax. Every one here knows that if 
there is a great war in Europe today it is due to arma- 
ments. It is due to the fact that these tremendous or- 
ganizations are such a burden upon the European popu- 
lation that they will say, “Let us at last have war and 
be through with it.” A very weak point of the advocacy 
of war at the present time is this: it can never go on; 
it can never succeed without the misrepresentation of 
the motives and purposes of other nations. One of the 
most active advocates of increased armaments, Mr. Hob- 
son, years ago prophesied that within two years or eigh- 
teen months of that time there must be a war between 
United States and Japan. He imputed to the Japanese 
nation the purpose of making war, and at one time 
staked his reputation upon it. It is true at the present 
time his influence in Congress is somewhat diminished 
on account of so often crying war. But what was the 
next thing when there happened to be no Japanese war 
scare available! The next best scare was that proceed- 
ing from Germany. You remember that in the debates 
in Congress those who advocated the increase of arma- 
ment held up Germany as a threatening danger to the 
United States, entirely forgetting that even if Germany 
should desire such a policy it could not at the present 
time afford to send even a single vessel for hostile pur- 
poses to America. Some nation must be held up as an 
enemy. Now, that I consider very bad. There is only 
one thing worse and that is as bad as murder—spending 
money in large amounts for the purpose of stirring up 
hatred on the part of those who profit from the furnish- 
ing of war material. I think that the revelations that 
have come out in Germany, with respect to the expen- 
ditures of the Krupp firm in France to stir up French 
nationalism, will do more to prevent a war than any- 
thing else, and yet that is going on all of the time. 
When I was in South America, in Argentina, the Eu- 
ropean furnishers of arms were conducting a concerted 
campaign to make Argentina believe that the Brazilians 
were anxious to make war against them. Are we then 
as a nation, as individuals, in the condition of a bull 
that is being led into the Spanish fighting ring not quite 
ready to go ahead, but having the fiery barbs shoved into 
our living flesh? That seems to be necessary in every 
case where the proposal is brought forward to increase 
armaments. 

We regret to note the recent death of Baron Carl 
Carlson Bonde, a distinguished member of the Swedish 
Parliament, who presided over the Eighteenth Inter- 
national Peace Congress at Stockholm, Sweden, in 1910. 
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Economic Sanctions in Cases of Viola- 
tion of International Law.* 


By M. A. de Maday, Professor in the University of 
Neuchatel. 


The question of sanctions is one of the chief problems 
of international law. The majority of jurists consider 
the sanction as an essential, and therefore indispensable 
element of law. Generally speaking, every positive law 
prescribes sanctions which assure its execution, and in 
this respect international law is almost a solitary ex- 
ception. The absence of sanction has grave conse- 
quences for international law. Law is composed of two 
elements: an advantage assured to somebody and an 
obligation imposed on somebody. ‘The interested par- 
ties willingly profit by the advantages, but they are 
quite ready to escape from the obligations. That is 
why the sanction is necessary. When that is absent it 
can easily happen that the parties only accept the de- 
cisions which are in their favor, only respect the law so 
far as it is useful to them, and only obey the decisions 
where their execution is not burdensome. 

In order to find a remedy for this state of things, 
sanctions must be created for international law. But 
it is exactly here that legislators are faced with diffi- 
culties. Up to the present only two methods of attain- 
ing the object have been put forward. 

The first is to follow the example of juridical systems 
already in existence within States—that is to say, to 
create an armed international force (police, gendar- 
merie). In cases where it was proposed to compel a 
recalcitrant State to obedience, this gendarmerie or in- 
ternational police would be in reality an international 
army. If it is strictly logical to adopt this solution, 
by which federations of modern states, the United 
States of America, Switzerland, etc., for example, have 
passed through a warlike phase before having defini- 
tively assured their union, on the other hand it is easy 
to understand that the pacifists, foes of homicidal vio- 
lence, use every effort to discover other sanctions and 
only resign themselves to the sanction of arms where 
every other solution is impossible. But it is not only 
the pacifist principle which calls for effort to avoid the 
sanction of arms, there is another reason for trying to 
find other solutions: it is that of every kind of sanction, 
it is the sanction of arms which appears to meet with 
most obstacles. International law already meets with 
difficulties from the fact that every state is afraid of 
compromising its sovereignty by submitting to the de- 
crees of international law; now nothing could more 
limit this sovereignty than submission to an armed 
force (one does not wish to say, however, that such a 
limitation could not be justified in such a case). We 
must endeavor, then, to find means less likely to touch 
national sensibility and at the same time respect as far 
as possible the sovereignty of states. Thus it is that 
economic means are being sought for which might 
serve as sanctions for international law. 

Economic’ sanctions for international law would be 
measures having for their object to compel a state to 
obedience to international law by inflicting economic 
damage on it. 


*Report presented to the International Peace Bureau for 
transmission to the Hague Congress, August, 1913. 
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In 1905 the Lucerne Congress endorsed the employ- 
ment of an economic measure against war by expressing 
the desire that neutral governments should prohibit the 
public issue of war loans on their territory by a bel- 
ligerent state. The Milan Congress (1906), on the 
proposal of Professor Richet, recommended to the atten- 
tion of the Hague Conference a whole series of economic 
measures intended to serve as sanctions for the execu- 
tion of arbitral decisions. And at the Geneva Con- 
gress last year the section of Sociology, which had just 
been formed, had before it the proposal of M. Léon Bol- 
lack concerning a general law of customs boycott. 

The general law of customs boycott, according to its 
author, should be an economic sanction in case of vio- 
lation of the principles of international justice, by put- 
ting in force just reprisals against a rebellious or unjust 
nation. The customs boycott should be applied: 

(a) In case of refusal to abide by an arbitral de- 
cision ; 

(b) In case of refusal to appear in court on a cita- 
tion for arbitration before the international high court 
of justice. 

The customs boycott would consist, according to M. 
Bollack, in a prohibitive duty fixed at 100 per cent of 
the value of the trade, applied to every natural product 
or manufactured article which the boycotted nation 
wished to introduce into any other nation. 

This proposal met with a certain amount of opposi- 
tion at the Geneva Congress, with the result that its 
further discussion was adjourned to the next Congress. 
Meanwhile the writer of these lines, one of the oppo- 
nents, was appointed reporter on the question. 

I had no objection in principle to the proposal of M. 
Bollack; on the contrary, I am of opinion that every 
pacifist would be happy if we had discovered some eco- 
nomic means of breaking the power of the bayonet. If 
I was not opposed to the proposal it was precisely be- 
cause I was of opinion that this discovery had not yet 
been made. As concerning the customs boycott, I found 
this idea good enough in itself, but unworkable in prac- 
tice. I foresaw, for instance, that this international 
boycott would do more harm to the boycotters than to 
the boycotted. 

Having been charged with the duty of reporting on 
this question, I have considered more closely with the 
help of historical facts and figures whether the fears I 
expressed at Geneva were justified. The conclusions 
at which I have now arrived appear to me to confirm 
the reasons for my opposition. 

Let us examine briefly the various economic sanc- 
tions for international law and their probable result. 

I. Pronipition oF Loans Contracted ABROAD.— 
This could be done as well in the case of war as in 
other cases of violation of international law.* 

(a) In the first case the application of this sanction 
is very problematical: it depends on chance. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many countries could make war successfully 
without ever contracting loans abroad; the national 
wealth would suffice. On the other hand, in cases 
where a belligerent was compelled to seek help from 





* This measure has been supported by Maxime Gorki, Anatole 
France, Rudolf Martin, and many others (without success), not 
against an international war violating the law of nations, but. 
against the Russian oppression when it wished to make use of 
foreign money to strangle the liberation movement. 
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abroad, the obligatory refusal of the other countries 
might, in such a case, put an end to the war. But here 
also reserves have to be made; it might well happen 
that a rich, aggressive and powerful country might be 
opposed to a poor and weak country, and by refusing a 
loan to the latter the victory of the aggressor would be 
assured. It follows that even the refusal of loans to 
belligerents cannot be erected into a general principle, 
obligatory on all the states forming part of the interna- 
tional union. 

(b) In the case of violation of international law 
without war, the non-execution of an arbitral decision, 
for example, the prohibition of loans contracted abroad 
would become a still more exceptional measure ; it could 
not then provide the solution we are seeking. 

II. THe Boycorr.—This might be put in force either 
by the population or by the government. 

(a) Boycott Enforced by the Population—This boy- 
cott consists in the refusal by the public to buy goods 
from the boycotted country and in the refusal of the 
workers to do work for the boycotted country or people 
coming from it. (A strike with the boycott as object.) 
Such boycott was employed by the inhabitants of Turkey 
against Austria-Hungary at the time of the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. It is undeniable that such 
a measure, if it became general, might exercise useful 
influence in the direction of international peace. But 
from its very nature a popular initiative of this nature 
would remain outside international law, and could not 
be considered as an institution of international law, 
seeing that international law is not yet democratised. 
But there is not only this difficulty of form; a spon- 
taneous boycott enforced by the people could not become 
universal for the same reasons which prevent the execu- 
tion of the universal boycott by the governments, and 
which we shall now proceed to discuss. 

(b) Boycott Enforced by the Government.—The 
Milan Congress of 1906 proposed among other sanc- 
tions for international law economic isolations and the 
suspension of treaties of commerce with the country 
that had broken the law. Taken seriously, this means 
that all relations should come to an end between the 
hoycotted countries and the others. The international 
service of transport, navigation, post, telegraphs would 
have to cease on their frontiers. That would evidently 
be a measure which would very quickly cause the boy- 
cotted country to yield. Moreover, this boycott has 
already been put in practice: it is what Napoleon un- 
dertook against Great Britain by declaring the Contli- 
nental Blockade. But the experience of the Continental 
Blockade exactly proves the absolute failure of the sys- 
tem. The Continental Blockade forbade all trade with 
Great Britain. All merchandise belonging to England 
or coming from its factories was declared a lawful prize. 
No British ship was to be allowed in European ports, 
and it was forbidden to all ships to anchor in British 
ports. Every ship which should be subjected to the 
search and taxation of the English was declared dena- 
tionalized and a lawful prize. Now this attempt of Na- 
poleon to organize a general boycott could only be real- 
ized and maintained with the help of arms, all those 
who contravened it being threatened with armed inter- 
vention on the part of France. It follows that the Con- 
tinental Blockade can in no way be quoted as an argu- 
ment in favor of the possibility of an economic boycott. 
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It must be added, too, that in spite of means of pressure 
which a pacific boycott would never have at its com- 
mand, the Continental Blockade was not strictly ob- 
served; in this regard nothing is more characteristic 
than the fact that the weapons of the grand army were 
to a great extent supplied by England. 

If a general boycott such as the Continental Blockade 
encountered great difficulties in the time of Napoleon, 
these difficulties could only be increased with the growth 
of time, in view of the extraordinary development of 
international relations. No one in our days could 
dream of the complete isolation of a people, and espe- 
cially of the interruption of international communica- 
tions for eight years. If the desire for an economic boy- 
cott be insisted on, choice must first be made among the 
methods, and the economic relations that it is desired 
to prevent distinguished from those it is not proposed 
to touch. This has been done by M. Bollack, who aban- 
dons the idea of interfering with the international serv- 
ices of navigation and the post and confines himself to 
the attack on commerce. His proposal only foreshadows 
a boycott limited to the international exchange of mer- 
chandise. The idea is very seductive ; we know that the 
economic position is the very foundation of the national 
life, and at first sight it would appear excellent to re- 
strain recalcitrant nations not by making them shed 
blood, but by attacking their exchanges. Looked at 
more closely, however, this beautiful plan appears to me 
incapable of realization. 

M. Bollack proposes a prohibitive duty of 100 per 
cent on the goods of the boycotted country. Now such 
a prohibitive duty would have two evil consequences. 
Immediately in case of the international boycott of a 
single nation, it would be inevitable that certain boy- 
cotting nations would have more to suffer from their 
action than the boycotted nation itself. There are na- 
tions who by this boycott would see themselves deprived 
of commodities necessary for the national food supply, 
and the boycott would result in scarcity, and even 
famine, in some of the boycotting countries. In this 
relation it will be sufficient to recall the figures put for- 
ward by Dodge, and quoted by Professor Loria, accord- 
ing to which Italy, if she depended only on her own 
corn, would fast 36 days a year, France would be in the 
same case for 37 days, Germany 54, and England 187. 
It is clear, then, that the boycott would be in a number 
of cases a crying injustice; it would perhaps avoid war 
to replace it by famine; it would be to fall from 
Charybdis to Scylla. 

All this is so very clear that it is quite comprehensi- 
ble that the boycotted nation would not allow itself to 
be so treated. 

There would be a repetition of what happened on the 
subject of the Continental Blockade. The boycott 
would cause reprisals on the part of the boycotted coun- 
try which would itself raise repressive customs against 
its boyeotters and a formal customs war would break 
out. All who know the painful, often even disastrous, 
effects of customs wars will understand that, in such a 
ease, the boycotting countries which have not been hit 
by the boycott that they are themselves imposing, and 
which close their frontiers against imports, might on 
the other hand be hit by the reprisals which close the 
frontiers of the boycotted country to their exports. 
That was what happened to Russia at the time of the 
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Continental Blockade. England had prohibited the im- 
portation of hemp and corn from Russia, which brought 
about a grave crisis in Russia and much irritation of 
public opinion. The consequence was that Russia, 
which had no special interest in boycotting England, 
abandoned the blockade and brought about its failure. 
The example of Russia might easily be repeated if the 
general law of boycott were accepted. A country living 
on good terms with its neighbor, with which it was 
linked in close economic relations, before boycotting 
that country which had done it no wrong would very 
quickly be induced to join not the boycotters but the 
boycotted. 

Now it can easily be foreseen that such desertion of 
the common cause would lead to new conflicts instead 
of settling the question of which the boycott was to find 
the solution, and these conflicts would not fail sooner or 
later to bring about exactly what it was desired at all 
costs to avoid—war. In this connection it is enough to 
recall the opinion expressed at several international 
peace congresses, particularly those of Monaco (1902) 
and Rouen (1903), which declared that protection is 
one of the chief causes of international disagreements, 
while free trade is an international state of things which 
prevents such conflicts from arising. The general law 
of customs boycott by trying to combat war by protection 
& outrance, is likely to create precisely those interna- 
tional disputes to which it would seem we owe the ma- 
jority of wars. 

CONCLUSIONS. 


Having examined the problem of economic sanctions 
for international law, and especially the customs boy- 
cott, it seems to me that the conclusions to which I am 
driven are unfavorable to the employment of these meas- 
ures. 

I would not desire, however, to assume the responsi- 
bility of attacking an illusion dear to all pacifists and 
containing a germ of truth. I have therefore arrived at 
an intermediate solution by suggesting that you should 
come to a definitive decision, but study the question 
more deeply by an inquiry. 

We find ourselves in the presence of one of the most 
important problems of international law, and we ought 
to express an opinion on a measure: the universal boy- 
cott which may injure the vital interests of the nations 
whose rights we claim to defend. Such a decision de- 
mands that we should not be contented with an indi- 
vidual report; in this case the reporter might undertake 
an inquiry in the different countries with the help of 
collaborators, each of whom would examine the problem 
from the point of view of his own country. On the 
other hand, I hope that those members of the Hague 
Congress who take part in the work of the section of 
Sociology will make useful contributions toward the 
deeper study of the problem. For my part, I propose 
that the following resolution be adopted : 


PROPOSED RESOLUTION. 


The congress requests the reporter on economic sanc- 
tions for international law to undertake, with the co- 
operation of economists in different countries, an in- 
quiry on the subject of the economic consequences which 
the establishment of the general law of economic boycott 
might have in their respective countries. 
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The Scholar and the United World. 
By Edwin D. Mead. 


At the International Student’s Congress, Cornell University, 
August 30. 


“The scholars of the world,” said Mr. Mead in open- 
ing his address, “have often been reproached for their 
self-indulgence and lack of heroism in great crises, and, 
like all other classes, they certainly have much to answer 
for.” He believed, however, that there was no other 
class which on the whole has been so faithful and shown 
so much true leadership. From the time when Moses, 
who was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, led 
Israel up out of Egypt, and Paul, who had sat at the 
feet of Gamaliel, preached Christ, down to the leaders 
of the Reformation, of the English Commonwealth, and 
of the great modern revolutions, scholars have been pre- 
eminently leaders and creators. They have by no means 
always eclipsed in leadership and courage unprivileged 
and less learned men. The speaker paid warm tribute 
to American and European political and social leaders 
not trained in the higher schools, and spoke especially 
of the great gatherings of protesting workingmen in 
Berlin at the time of the recent Morocco crisis, gather- 
ings whose noble manifestos were stronger and more in- 
fluential than those from any circle of culture and privi- 
lege. But it would be melancholy indeed, and a terrible 
impeachment of education, if the educated class did not 
as a whole do its duty, for it is in true education and 
enlightenment that we must trust. 

In the great movement for international justice and 
friendship, the struggle through centuries for a united 
world, the scholars and thinkers of the nations had been 
illustrious leaders, and the speaker reviewed the services 
of Dante, Erasmus, Grotius, Kant and other representa- 
tive leaders of international progress in different periods 
and places down to our own time. These great inter- 
national leaders had not loved their own countries less 
because they loved humanity more; they had been con- 
spicuous citizens and patriots. He spoke of such men 
as Lessing and Schiller in Germany, Victor Hugo in 
France, Mazzini in Italy, Cobden and Gladstone in 
England, and Sumner in America. The high demand 
for international brotherhood and world citizenship no 
more conflicts with love of country than belief in na- 
tional sovereignty as the paramount obligation in the 
long American struggle of the last century, which cul- 
minated in our Civil War, made New York and Massa- 
chusetts men less loyal lovers of their States than the 
men of Virginia and South Carolina. 

The scholar is, above all other men, bound to be in- 
ternational in his sympathies and policies, because the 
very interests and instruments of his life are interna- 
tional and his horizon is worldwide. 

The primary duty of the scholar is to dispel ignorance 
and to stand for reason in all the relations of life: and 
ignorance and unreason are the source of most of our 
international troubles. The scholar’s business is to re- 
sist and thwart passion and prejudice; if he is faithful, 
he stands always for ideals and against all the persistent 
and insidious barbarisms. The speaker dealt sharply 
with the mischiefs of ignorance and of the vicious ap- 
peals to ignorance which in recent years have marked 
the relations of the United States and Japan, of Eng- 
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land and Germany, and of the Balkan States. These 
evils could all have been prevented if the classes whose 
business it is to know and to think had done their duty 
and were properly organized; and it is our business 
from this time on to see that they are properly organ- 
ized and bring themselves properly to bear in every 
critical juncture. He felt the present hour to be big 
with hope. The wonderful revolution in China, almost 
incredible in its beneficence, however many the evils yet 
to be overcome, was a revolution by scholars, and he 
believed that scholars would make over Russia sooner 
than most men divined. Comparing the present war 
against war to the last century’s war against slavery in 
America, he quoted Carnegie’s declaration to the stu- 
dents at St. Andrew’s, that as the duty of the period 
before us was to put a stop to man-selling, the duty of 
ours is to put a stop to man-killing. He arraigned the 
false political economy which still does so much to sus- 
tain the war system and the world’s burdensome and 
exhausting armaments, now far more a menace than a 
defense, and declared it a primary duty of this genera- 
tion of scholars to expose and undermine these fallacies ; 
and he arraigned still more severely the chauvinism still 
dominant in influential circles of every land, the source 
of endless jealousies and mischiefs, which it is for men 
of knowledge to make an end of by turning on the light. 
The scholars of all nations should band themselves to- 
gether in generous enthusiasm for the highest interests 
of our common humanity, and bring it about, as with 
definite determination they surely could, that the rela- 
tions of men the world over in politics and society be 
ruled by reason. The speaker referred to Fichte’s in- 
spired and inspiring addresses to the German people a 
century ago, and pointed out their wonderful result in 
national education, which had been so largely the secret 
of Germany’s uplift and advance after the devastation 
of the Napoleonic wars. What the world needs today, 
he said, is a great league of international Fichtes who 
shall address themselves with equal devotion and equal 
power to the uplift of the nations and mankind. He 
appealed to this international congress of students to 
make itself such a center of inspiration and enlighten- 
ment, an ever-growing and expanding force to bring 
about a united world based upon justice and brother- 
hood. He referred, in closing, to Emerson’s great ad- 
dress upon the “American Scholar.” The best that we 
here in America can do for you, he said to the foreign 
students, is to commend to you our best thought and 
thinkers; and he urged the world’s scholars to apply to 
themselves and their duties in an international way the 
principles which Emerson urged upon the American 
scholar two generations ago. Reviewing the ever-grow- 
ing division of labor and of functions in our modern 
life, Emerson had said that we must take the whole 
society to find the whole man. So today, with the so 
rapidly-growing interdependence of nations, we must 
take the whole family of nations to find the whole na- 
tion. The scholars and leaders of all nations must work 
together; and as concerns our several national fields of 
work, we may always well remember with Emerson that 
the right patriotism, as opposed to an ignorant and mis- 
chievous chauvinism, consists in the delight which 
springs from contributing our peculiar and legitimate 
advantages to the benefit of humanity. 








| 
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American School Peace League. 


By Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary. 


The American School Peace League has just started 
another year of vigorous work. Its last annual conven- 
tion surpassed any previously held, both in attendance 
and in the interest aroused. This was held from July 5 
to 12, in Salt Lake City. As usual, the league held its 
meeting in connection with the annual convention of the 
National Education Association, and its headquarters in 
Hotel Utah were visited by hundreds of people who came 
for literature and conference. Thousands of pamphlets 
were given out, besides seven hundred copies of Mrs. 
Trask’s drama, “In the Vanguard.” The league’s pub- 
lic and business meeting was held in the Tabernacle, 
and was presided over by Governor Spry, of Utah. Ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. Philander P. Claxton, the 
United States Commissioner of Education, and by Rev. 
Elmer I. Goshen, of Salt Lake City. Perhaps the part 
of the program which aroused the most interest among 
the Utah people was the debate on the subject: “Re- 
solved, That all international disputes should be settled 
by arbitration.” Four Utah high school pupils took 
part in this debate, and the winner was presented with 
the solid gold medal of the American School Peace 
League. ‘l'his meeting was attended by about two thou- 
sand people. On the next day the board of managers of 
the league gave its annual luncheon, which was attended 
by about seventy people. Governor Spry again served 
the league by being toastmaster, and addresses were 
given by several prominent educators. The Utah branch 
of the league rendered most valuable service in making 
this convention a great success. The National Educa- 
tion Association passed a strong resolution favoring the 
teaching of interaational peace ideals in the schools, and 
the league passed a resolution expressing its apprecia- 
tion of the splendid services of Mr. James H. Van Sickle 
as president of the American School Peace League for 
the past five years. Mr. Van Sickle felt obliged to re- 
sign his office this year, and Superintendent Randall J. 
Condon, of Cincinnati, was elected as the new president. 
Mr. Condon has been greatly interested in the work of 
the league for some years, and he intends to carry on 
active work, especially in the matter of organizing State 
branches. 

The league is continuing its efforts to establish a 
branch in every State in the Union, and it is expected 
that several will join our ranks this autumn. During 
the summer, we learned that the Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association had adopted a resolution at its meeting last 
June commending the work of the American School 
Peace League and providing for the appointment of a 
committee to organize a State branch during the year. 
We have just been informed that the same has been done 
in North Dakota this autumn. 

In the States where the Teachers’ Association meets 
in October or November, the branches of the league have 
either held their annual meetings in connection with the 
State Teachers’ Association or have had a peace speaker 
on the general program of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The branches which have held meetings in con- 
nection with the State Association are Maine, Michigan, 
Missouri, New Mexico, New York, and Virginia, and it 
is expected that the following State branches will hold 
their meetings during Christmas week: California, 
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Florida, Oklahoma, and Texas. The Michigan branch 
was successful in engaging Mr. Hamilton Holt as the 
principal speaker. ‘The Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation secured Mr. J. A. Macdonald, editor of the To- 
ronto Globe, to speak on “Our World Obligations,” and 
on the last day of the convention the Michigan branch 
gave a dinner to about twenty-five people. Addresses 
were made by the leading educators of Michigan and by 
Mr. Macdonald. The recently elected State Superin- 
tendent of Instruction in Michigan, Mr. F. L. Keeler, 
has arranged to send out bulletins three or four times a 
year from the State Department of Education. Mr. 
Warriner, the president of the Michigan branch, will 
prepare these bulletins, which will be principally for 
history teachers. 

The Missouri branch held a meeting during the con- 
vention of the State Teachers’ Association in St. Louis, 
when the association voted to include the Missouri 
branch of the league as one of its departments. The 
secretary of this branch, Mrs. James M. Greenwood, of 
Kansas City, informs us that at this convention there 
were five thousand and forty-two persons enrolled. 

The New York branch met as a department of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association this year, and 
the meeting was addressed by Mr. John Finley, the 
State Commissioner of Education of New York; Prof. 
Samuel T. Dutton, of Teachers’ College, New York: 
Prof. Harry W. Martin, head of the department of his 
tory in the Horace Mann School, New York, and Prof. 
George M. Forbes, of the University of Rochester. The 
Maine State branch carried out a very interesting 
program, and the press devoted much space to the report 
of this meeting. The Virginia branch secured for its 
speaker Dr. S. C. Mitchell, formerly president of the 
University of South Carolina, who has recently come to 
Virginia as president of the Medical College of Virginia. 

The Montana and Rhode Island branches secured a 
place on the general program of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation for a peace speaker, instead of holding a sepa- 
rate meeting. The speaker for Rhode Island was Mr. 
Wilbur F. Gordy, of Hartford, Connecticut, who is 
chairman of the history committee of the league and 
president of the Connecticut Peace Society. Mr. Gordy 
was also the organizer of the Connecticut branch of the 
league last spring. As the Connecticut branch was not 
well known to the teachers of the State previous to the 
convention of the State Teachers’ Association in Octo- 
ber, the secretary aimed to have every teacher at the 
convention become acquainted with this branch and its 
work. She accordingly had leaflets printed, giving the 
list of officers, and distributed a thousand pieces of liter- 
ature besides. 

Mr. W. A. Ramsey, president of the Arkansas branch 
of the league, is still continuing his vigorous campaign 
or organizing county teachers’ and school branches in 
Arkansas. Last June he organized five county teach- 
ers’ branches, and this autumn he has organized five 
high school branches. These school branches in Arkan- 
sas gave some of the most interesting Peace Day prog- 
rams last May that were given anywhere in the country. 
Four of the gold medals of the American School Peace 
League were awarded last spring to schools in Arkan- 
sas, who in turn awarded them to the pupils giving the 
hest oration or essay on peace at the Peace Dav exercises. 

We have another very ardent worker in Miss Ruth 
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Benson, of Colorado Springs, who teaches every year for 
the month of June in the Smith County Teachers’ In- 
stitute of Kansas. For the past three or four years 
Miss Benson has brought the subject of international 
peace before the members of this institute, and has sup- 
plied them with literature donated by the league and 
other peace societies of the country. This year Miss 
Benson felt that these teachers were sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the movement to organize themselves into 
a branch of the league. She accordingly suggested the 
idea to them, and they entered into the plan most cor- 
dially. A strong branch was organized, with the County 
Superintendent of Instruction as president. Plans are 
also being made to organize a branch in the State Nor- 
mal School at East Radford, Virginia, and in the high 
school of Altoona, Pennsylvania. It is also expected 
that branches will be formed soon in one of the grammar 
schools of Pittsburgh, where the principal has expressed 
warm interest. The Colorado branch is planning to send 
the lists of history questions bearing upon the interna- 
tional peace movement, published last year by the New 
York branch of the league, to every history teacher in 
Colorado. Two of our State branch officers very gener- 
ously rendered their services last summer to address 
summer schools on the peace movement, namely, Prof. 
John H. Vaughan, secretary of the New Mexico branch, 
and Mr. George W. Guy, president of the Virginia 
branch. 

The history committee of the league held a meeting at 
Hotel Astor, New York, on November 10 and 11, and 
it was voted to hold the next meeting at the same place 
on December 30 and 31. The committee is working 
very strenuously on the course of study in history for 
the elementary grades, and it is expected that this will 
be published as a 1915 book. It will probably contain 
about four or five hundred pages. 

The Massachusetts committee on the course in citi- 
zenship has completed its material. This will be pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin Company as a 1914 book. 
The course covers the eight grades of the elementary 
school, and the book will contain about three hundred 
pages. The first grade is devoted to the home, the sec- 
ond to the school and playground, the third to the neigh- 
borhood, fourth to the town and State, fifth to the na- 
tion, sixth to American ideals, seventh to the United 
States and the world, eighth to the world family. The 
course thus leads the pupil into the study of interna- 
tional rights and obligations. He is taught to appre- 
ciate other peoples and other civilizations, and to under- 
stand the special mission of the United States in world 
progress. 

The Peace Prize Essay Contest of the American 
School Peace League promises to be more far-reaching 
than ever this year. Last year twenty-nine States were 
represented in this contest, and this vear we expect at 
least forty, and a great effort will be made to get every 
State. The league and the World Peace Foundation 
send literature to every contestant bearing upon the sub- 
ject of the essays. Superintendent Cunningham, of 
Bozeman, secretary of the Montana branch of the league, 
addressed the Yellowstone Valley Teachers’ Association 
in November, calling attention particularly to the essav 
contest. He has also sent the announcement of the con- 


test to over one hundred high schools of the State. 
The secretary of the league is in direct correspond- 
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ence with the chairmen of the peace committees of sev- 
eral of the State Federations of Women’s Clubs, and has 
sent a great deal of literature for distribution among the 
clubs. This is one of the most effective forms of co- 
operation. 


—— ) 


Taking the Armorers at Their Word. 


This society has sold large numbers of the little vol- 
ume referred to in this article. Mr. Alfred Noyes, the 
English poet, in the introduction to the book, says: 

“For years the cry of inventors of deadly war imple- 
ments has been, This will make war impossible! War 
has been made impossible successively by gunpowder, 
armor-clad battleships, machine guns, high-power rifles, 
submarine boats, aéroplanes, and other contrivances. 
Manufacturers of these engines of destruction have 
long been easing their consciences by this idea, while 
they have been coining their millions by war scares. In 
fact, it does not take a long memory to recall that 
Bertha Krupp, on her accession to the control of the 
great German plant, so justified the source of her in- 
come. 

At last some one has had the temerity to take the 
armorers at their word and to carry their argument to 
its logical and to them disconcerting conclusion. Mod- 
ern inventions have, in sober truth, made war impossi- 
ble between civilized nations, says Wilhelm Lamszus, 
author of “The Human Slaughter-house.” And his book 
is a vigorous attempt to clinch the process. It shows 
vividly what the deadly and efficient modern machinery 
of murder can really do when pitted against soft brain 
and flesh. No man with any claim to decent humanity 
can tolerate the thought of such wholesale slaughter and 
agony as a modern war would mean, if he fully under- 
stands it, says Lamszus. And if men will not fight war 
is impossible. That is the final answer to militant gov- 
ernments and vested interests of armament. So effec- 
tive and business-like is Lamszus’ process that the Ger- 
man government suppressed his book, fearing the very 
result he set out to produce. But nevertheless 100,000 
copies were sold in Germany in three months, and the 
volume is continuing its deadly course in eight other 
languages. 

There is one thing that will certainly be said about 
this book by some of its readers. It will certainly be 
said to exaggerate the horrors of modern war, and just 
as certainly that is a thing which this book does not do. 
It is appallingly reticent, and for every touch of horror 
in its pages the actual records of recent warfare could 
supply an obscure and blood-stained mass of detail 
which if it were once laid before the public would put an 
end to militarism in a year. It is not the opponents of 
militarism who are given over to “cant” and “hypoc- 
risy” and “emotionalism.” It is the supporters of mili- 
tarism who on the eve of a great war go about crying 
for suppression of facts, censorship of the facts not only 
of military plans, but of human suffering. For if there 
is one thing that the militarv journalist dreads it is the 
sight and smell of blood. ‘Let us enjoy this pleasant 
campaign. Let us present our readers with a little 
military music played upon the brass bands of the press. 
But for God’s sake do not waft over Europe the smell 
of iodoform or of the slaughter-house. Man is a fight- 
ing animal ; let us enjoy the fight. And—pollice verso!’ 
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Unfortunately for these gentlemen, whose good taste 
is so impeccable that they shrink from the whole truth, 
man is also a fighting god. And the next thing we are 
going to fight is militarism. There is hardly a great 
commander in the history of modern warfare who has 
not described his own profession as “a dirty trade” and 
war itself as hell. The party of “bad taste” which is 
going to destroy militarism is not likely to reject the 
testimony of Wellington, Grant, and Napier in favor of 
the sensational journalist. This book deals chiefly with 
the physical and mental horrors of war. It presents 
just one side of the case; but it must not be forgotten 
that there are vast battalions of logic and common sense 
on the same side. From a logical point of view, a war 
between civilized peoples is as insane as it is foul and 
evil. The pacifists are fighting the noblest battle of 
the present day. They are not going to win without a 
struggle; but they will win. And they will win because 
they have on their side the common good of mankind, 
common sense, common justice, and common truth.” 


—_——_—__someoc 


Ab ye, down the years, behold! he rides 
The lowly Christ, upon an ass; 

But conquering? Ten shall heed the call, 
A thousand idly watch him pass. 


* * * * * * * 


Oh, piteous Christ, afar he rides ; 
We see him, but the face is dim; 
We that would leap at crash of drum 
Are slow to rise and follow him. 
—Percy Adams Hutchinson in June Forum. 





Book Notices. 


AMERICAN IDEALS, CHARACTER AND LIFE. 
Mabie. The Macmillan Co., New York. 


Under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, the well-known author and editor of the 
Outlook delivered a series of lectures on “American Ideals. 
Character and Life” recently in Japan, there being eleven 
lectures in all. Happily the lectures have been brought to- 
gether within covers. We are shown in this interesting book 
the difficulty of understanding a foreign people and the pre- 
conceptions which make mutual understanding difficult. Two 
lectures deal with the history in outline of the United States, 
three with American literature, one with American art, two 
with education, while the last two discuss the Government, 
country. and people of the United States. The lectures are 
in Mr. Mabie’s best spirit, clear, analytical, and sympathetic, 
with the literary finish we have learned to expect from this 
author. 


By Hamilton Wright 
Price, $1.50 net. 





Pamphlets Received. 


THe Boy, THE BAYONET, AND THE BIBLE. By B. McCall 


Barbour, 37 Chambers St., Edinburgh. 


In 29 pages the author treats the text. “Every Boy a 
Soldier.” While this topic is more alive in Great Britain 
and other conscript countries, this treatise will be read with 
interest also in the United States. 


A paper read at the 
Dundee, 
London: 


THE CLAIM OF THE NEW PACIFISM. 
Autumnal Conference of the Peace Society, 
October 14, 1912. By W. Evans Darby, LL. D. 


The Peace Society, 47 New Broad St., E. C. 


There are only 11 pages of this pamphlet, but each of 
them is vital. 
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MILITARY TRAINING CONSIDERED AS A PART OF GENERAL Epvu- 
CATION. By E. Adair Impey, late Principal of the Dun- 
fermline College of Physical Training. National Peace 
Council, 167 St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, S. W. 
Price, one penny. 

This is number 8 of the educational series put forth by 
the National Peace Council in Great Britain. There are 
seven pages, covering the following topics: “The objects of 
military training.” “Military training has nothing educative 
to offer that cannot easily be obtained by the educational 
machine itself.” “Where military and physical training both 
fall short.” “The need for better-trained teachers.” “A sug- 
gestion for remedy.” 


CoNGRES MONDIAL DES ASSOCIATIONS INTERNATIONALES, Deux- 
iéme session : Grand-Bruxelles, 15-19 juin 1913. Organisé 
par l'Union des Associations Internationales. Office 


central: Bruxelles, 3bis, rue de la Régence. 


A seven-page pamphlet, setting forth the invitation to the 
Congress, program, and the plan of organization. 


UNION INTERPARLEMENTAIRE, COMMISSION DES DECLARATIONS 
DE NEUTRALITE PERMANENTE. III. Deuxiéme Séance, 
Paris, 10 et 11 janvier 1913. A Projets de Conventions, 
Avec Commentaire Soumis A la Commission par M. le 
Dr. P. Munich, Rapporteur. 


Thirty-four pages, dealing with such subjects as “Neu- 
trality of States,” “Program of the next Hague Conference,” 
un program of the sessions held at the Palais du Senat in 
Paris, January 10-11, 1913. The resolutions appear at the 
end of the pamphlet. 

THE YEAR Book OF THE NEW YorK PEACE Society For 1912. 

Forty-six pages, giving a list of the officers, the constitution 
and by-laws, various reports, and a list of the members. 
Address: New York Peace Society, 507 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 


GUERRA ALLA GUERRA! Organ menile della federazione ital- 
i per la pace e Ilarbitrato. Prof. Mario Falchi, 


iana 
Segretario. (Torino) Torre Pellice. 


A new magazine, containing numbers one and two, under 
date of April and May, 1913. Containing 64 pages. 


FROM JUNGLEISM TO INTERNATIONALISM. By Charles FP. 
Beals, Director of the Central West Department of the 
American Peace Society. 


This is Mr. Beals’ address delivered at the American Peace 
Congress at St. Louis last May. The Chicago Peace Society, 
30 North La Salle St., Chicago, 111. 

ROSENBERG 


A BFfxENAPRA AZ ISKOLAKNAK, SZERKESZTETTE, 


AUGUSTA. 


This is a pamphlet of 58 pages in the interest of the cele 
bration of peace day in the schools and churches of Austria. 
There is an order given by the Minister of Public Instruction, 
Count Albert Apponyi, and another by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, Count John Zichy, and addressed to the in- 
spectors and directors of the schools and to the church au- 
thorities. The pamphlet contains valuable information, re- 
ferring to the peace societies, congresses, and prizes. There 
are addresses and communications from various European 
leaders, together with a bibliography of peace literature. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY QUARTERLY. Magazine series for May, 
1913. Issued by the International Reform Bureau, Inc.. 
Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, editor and publisher, 206 Penna. 
Ave. S. E., Washington, D. C. 32 pages. 


LIGUE FRANCO-ALLEMANDE. SECTION FRANCAISE. 


This is a pamphlet of 7 pages, addressed from Paris, set 
ting forth the necessity of a Franco-German Alliance. Start- 
ing from the fact that the existing antagonism between 
France and Germany is one of the principal causes of inter 
national mistrust, it sets forth clearly the reasons for bend- 
ing every effort in behalf of a moral, economic, and political 
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rapprochement. The Ligue is composed of a German Section 
and a French Section. The committee most interested in the 
French Section is as follows: MM. Emile Arnaud, Notaire; 
Georges Bourdon, homme de lettres; Ferdinand Buisson, 
député; Gabriel Chavet, publiciste; Gaston Moch, ancien 
captaine d’artillerie; Théodore Ruyssen, professeur A l’Uni- 
versité de Burdeaux; Gabriel Séailles, professeur 4 la Sor- 
bonne. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION PRocEpDURE. A paper by W. 
Evans Darby, Secretary of the English Peace Society. 
Peace Society, 47 New Broad St., London. 20 pp. 


This review of the present position was presented on be- 
half of the author by the Hon. Mr. Justice Phillimore to the 
Conference of the International Law Association at Madrid, 
October 1, 1913. 


KRIGET OCH PRIVATEGENDOMEN (War and Private Property). 
By Rob. Malmgren. Hakan Ohlssons Boktryckeri. 1913. 
28 pp. 


This is volume IV of Svenska Fredsférbundets Skriftserie. 








Peace Lecture Bureau, 
613 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses before public meetings, churches, schools, and 
other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate directly with them as to dates and terms: 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 
Rev. A. E. Bartlett, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Charies E. Beals, 30 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
Franklin S. Blair, Guilford College, N. C. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
W. C. Dennis, Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 29A Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton, Mass. 

Dr. Thomas Edward Green, Plaza Hotel, Chicago, Il. 
Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Atlanta, Georgia. 

John F. Hanson, 367 Marguerite Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Iowa. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St., New York. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Zanesville, Ohio. 

K. S. Inui, 865 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Abraham Lincoln Centre, Chicago, Ill. 
Louis P. Lochner, 612 South Brearly St., Madison, Wis. 
Rev. George L. Mason, Holderness N. H. 

Edwin D. Mead, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Judge William F. Norris, Washington, D. C. 

Judge Robert F. Raymond, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

W. P. Rogers, Dean of the Law School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
George T. Smart, D. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Prof. Bromley Smith, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Dr. Emanuel Sternheim, Greenville, Miss. 

Dr. Homer B. Sprague, Newton, Mass. 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
James L. Tryon, Ph. D., 31 Beacon St., Boston. 
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BALKANFRAGAN. L Dess VIKTIGARE SKEDEN. (The Balkan 
Question.) By J. E. Nilsson. Hakan Ohlssons Bok- 
tryckeri. 1918. 52 pp. 


This is volume V of Svenska Fredsférbundets Skriftserie. 


INTERNATIONALISMEN EN OFVERBLICK. By Lage Staél Von 
Holstein. Hakan Ohlssons Boktryckeri. 1913. 26 pp. 


This is volume VI of Svenska Fredsférbundets Skriftserie. 


REPORT OF THE CHICAGO PEACE Society. 1913. The Chicago 
Peace Society, So. N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 40 
pp. 


FirtH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CALIFORNIA PEACE SOCIETIES. 
Robert C. Root, 1101 Wright & Callender Bldg., Los 
Angeles, California. 24 pp. 





CENTRAL-WEST DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 


DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 





CHARLES E. BEALS, Director, 
30 North La Salle Street, Chicago. 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 
JAMES L. TRYON, Director, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








NEW YORK DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


STATES OF NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
SAMUEL T. DUTTON, Director, 


Columbia University, New York. 





PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 


DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 


ROBERT C. ROOT, Directer, 
Wright and Calender Building, Los Angeles, California. 





SO. ATLANTIC STATES DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 


J. J. HALL, Director, 


First Baptist Church Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Branches of American Peace Society. 


THE BuFFALO PEACE Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John B. Olmsted, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 
THE CuHIcaGo PEACE Society, 30 North La Salle St. 
Leroy A. Goddard, President. 
Charles E. Beals, Secretary. 
CINCINNATI ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY, 


583 Considine Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D. B. Meacham, President. 

G. W. Dubois, Secretary. 
THE CLEVELAND PEACE Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 

T. S. McWilliams, D. D., President. 

D. C. Mathews, Western Reserve Univ., Secretary. 
THE ConNECTICUT PEACE Society, Hartford, Conn. 

Wilbur Fisk Gordy, President. 

Prof. C. M. Geer, Secretary. 
THE ORLANDO PEACE Society, Orlando, Fla. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Abbott Christ, President. 


THE GeorGIA PEACE SOCIETY, 


First Baptist Church Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Dr. Henry C. White, President. 
Dr. J. J. Hall, Secretary. 
GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE Society, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d St. 
Mrs. E. J. Dornhoefer, Secretary, 482 E. 180th St. 
THE MAINE PEACE Society, 95 Exchange Street, Portland. 
George L. Crosman, President. 
George E. Fogg, Secretary. 
THE MARYLAND Peace Society, Baltimore, Md. 
Eugene Levering, President. 
Andrew B. Wood, Secretary. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY, 


31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Samuel B. Capen; LL. D., President. 
James L. Tryon, Ph. D., Secretary. 


Section: The New Bedford Peace Society, New Bedford, Mass, 


Allen P. Keith, President. 
Helen H. Seabury, Secretary, 414 County St. 
Section: The Springfield Peace 
Springfield, Mass. 
Wm. W. McClench, President. 
Horace J. Rice, Secretary, Springfield, Mass. 


and Arbitration 


THE MINNESOTA PEACE Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cyrus Northrup, LL. D., President. 
W. D. MacLeod, Sec. and Treas., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
THE MissourRI PEACE SOCIETY. 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, President. 
Prof. Manley O. Iludson, Secretary, Columbia, Mo, 


Gilfillan Block, 


Section: The Columbia Peace Society, Columbia, Mo. 
Dr. R. H. Jesse, President. 
Manley O. Hudson, Secretary. 

THE NEBRASKA PEACE Society, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Hon. Don L. Love, President. 
Rev. A. L. Weatherly, Secretary. 

THE New HAMPSHIRE PEACE SOCIETY. 
Ernest Fox Nichols, Hanover, President. 
W. W. Thayer, Concord, Secretary. 

Section: The Derry Peace Society, Derry, N. H. 
Hon. L. H. Pillsbury, President. 

Rev. G. Haslam, Secretary. 
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Nocicty. 
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THE New YorK Peace Society, 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Andrew Carnegie, President. 
Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, Secretary. 
William H. Short, Executive Secretary. 
Section: Hudson and Mohawk Riwers Peace Society, 
Albany, N. Y. 
William Gorham Rice, President. 
Frederick E. Wadhams, Secretary. 
THE NEW YorRK ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2046 First Ave., N. Y. 
THe NORFOLK PEACE Society, Norfolk, Va. 
Stuart Nye Hutchison, President. 
Vernon l’Anson, Secretary, Seaboard Bank Bldg. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA PEACE Society, Berkeley, Cal. 
Hon. W. Almont Gates, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Section: San José Normal School Peace Society. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PEACE SOCIETY, 
Wright and Calender Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Edward C. Bellows, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Section: The Redlands Peace Society. 
William C. Allen, President. 
Mrs. C. H. Covelle, Secretary. 
NorTH CAROLINA PEACE Society, Raleigh, N. C. 
Hon. J. Y. Joyner, President. 
John D. Berry, Secretary. 
THE OREGON PEACE Society, Oregonian Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Judge John B. Cleland, President. 
William H. Galvani, Secretary. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas Raeburn White, President. 
Prof. William I. Hull, Secretary, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Section: The Pittsburgh Peace Society. 
Hon. Joseph Buffington, President. 
Marvin F. Scaife, Secretary. 
THE RHODE ISLAND Peace Society, Providence, R. I. 
Charles Sisson, President. 
Robert P. Gifford, Secretary. 
THE UTAH Peace Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Governor William Spry, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
THE VERMONT PEACE Society, Montpelier, Vt. 
Hon. Frank Plumley, President. 
Benjamin W. Gates, Secretary. 
STATE OF WASHINGTON PEACE Society, Seattle, Wash. 
Rev. J. D. O. Powers, President. 
Mrs. H. P. Fish, 4706 Fourteenth Ave., 
THE WASHINGTON (D.C.) PEACE Society. 
Hon. P. P. Claxton, Vice-President. 
F. E. Barrows, Secretary. 


N. E., Sec. 


THe WISCONSIN PEacE Society, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Chief Justice John B. Winslow, President. 
Prof. Chester Lloyd Jones, Secretary. 

THE YOUNGSTOWN Peace Society, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Supt. N. H. Chaney, President. 
Dr. J. W. Van Kirk, Secretary. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Prof. S. F. Weston, Secretary, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with Refer- 
ence to War and Peace.—Keport of a committee of three 
appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 pages. Price 
5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages and 
cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


War Unnec and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, 
Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.00 per hundred. 


The International Mind.—By Nicholas Murray Butler. 12 
pages. Price, 5 cts. 


The Limitation of Armaments.—'‘“he position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By ey F. 
Trueblood. Price 5 cts. per copy ; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause of 
Peace.—By David J. Brewer, of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Address before the New Jersey State Bar Association, June 
12, 1909. 20 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


A Primer of the Peace Movement.—By Lucia Ames Mead. A 
valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, etc. 
26 pages. Price 6 cts. ; $4.00 per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.—By Noah Worces- 
ter, D.D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published in 
1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts. ; $3.00 per hundred. 
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The Case for Limitation of Armaments.— By Benjamin F. True- 
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pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 
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The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. Illustrated. $1.25 per 
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Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each; 35 cts. per 
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Teaching Patriotism and Justice.—By Lucia Ames Mead. 
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Is Japan a Menace to the United States !—By Rev. J. H. 
De Forest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


War Facts—Peace Facts.—2 pages. Valuable for distribution 
at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress. — Held 
at Boston in 1904. 350 pages. A most valuable document for 
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The Two Hague Conferences.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
16 pages. 5 cts. each; $2.50 per hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Movement.—By Rev. James L. 
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Shall any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitration ? 
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Lay Down Your Arms. By the Baron- 
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Authorized translation. 2 volumes. 
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